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LIFE IS TOO SHORT, 





BY LOUISE MALCOM BTENTON. 





Loo short to waste tn repining, 
,whatis the use of moaning or whining ? 
1 cod be doing, recover lost ground; 
\iat bas been lost, again may be found! 


hort for weeping or walling 


acsure boats wrecked on Life's seas sailing: 
narmor, fight and be brave, 
og with courage each stormy wave! 


.o short to spend in regret, 
sur lost treasures to (ume and to fret; 
yood fish In the sea asever were caught, 
if you can*teateh them, they e’en can be 
ight 
>_> > ——_—— 


Back from the Grave 





HY THE AUTHOR OF **A PLECE OF PATOH- 
\woRK,’’ “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,” 
‘’, MIDSUMMER FOLLY,’’ 
“WEDDED HANDS,’’ 


ETO., ETO. 





NARRATIVE BY OCHRISTABEL DE- 
VEREUX, 

HAVE only very dim recollections of 
| my early life in my faraway West In. 

dian home. I can just remember the 
beautiful, languid, queenly woman whom 
1 called “mamma,” and the handsome 
mi.itary-looking lather of whom I stood to 
a certain extent in awe. 

But, although I remember little of my 
early home, or of the parents 1 was desti- 
n+d to lose before I was seven years old, 
certain incidents remain stamped indelib- 
ly upon my memory. 

J remember once stepping out upon the 
verandah one lovely evening, dark and 
still and sweet as I think only tropical 
6venings can be,and finding that the father 
ani mother to whom I had come to say 
good night were not alone,as was usual with 
them at that hour, 

Ketore I had myself been seen—for I 
paused outside the circle of light cast by a 
silver lamp—I looked at the stranger who 
was talking to my parents, with the quick 
curiosity of childhood, which soon changed 
to another feeling that I could not then de- 
fine or understand, but which I fancy was 
akin to fear, 

He was very handsome, a man of about 
thirty years, although to me he looked 
quite as old as my father, who was in re- 
&.ity his senior by many years. His face 
was deeply browned by exposure to 
Weather in many climates, while bis hair 
was jot-biack, and his eyes were keen and 
fherce \ike those of a hawk, 

ought there was something cruel in 
‘ver yaze,and shrank back, with a feeling 
Cf terror | could not understand, when 
they were carelessly turned towards me. 
H+ \ips were thin, bis nose was something 
like an eagle’s beak, bis brow broad and 
Tnassive, 

|! was a powerful face, and one that 
Wou'd always attract attention. [ could not 
have deseribed it then as I can do now, but 
the ‘mo pression it made upon me has never 
yet een effaced, 

ven Prag watched, the stranger rose 
bis ,» bade a rather unceremonious 
&d)+u to my parents, and stalked away in 
the dark ness, 


My beautiful mother shivered slightly es 





she sipped her chocolate with languid 

Kra 
_) Cannot think what you seein that 
6 Dasset,” she said. ‘For my part, I 


aiv 7 ° ' 


aiter he has been here as if 
were walking over my gravel 
wait for my father’s answer,for | 


ineble terror overcame me, I fied 
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back helter-skelter to my own well Lighted 
room. 

I made my colored nurse put me to bed 
as quickly as possible, and even there | 
hardly felt safe from the giance of those 
basilisk eyes. 1 was always a timid child. 
My father often took me to task, with some 
severity, for my reasonable panics, but ail 
in vain, 

Timid I was as a child, and timid I shal! 
be, 1 suppose, to the end of the chapter; 
and those words of my mother’s, ‘#some- 
body walking over my grave,’’ recurred to 
mé again and again, with a borrid fascina 
tian. I did not in the least understand them 
but it seemed as ifthere were some myster- 
ious connection between this biack-seyed 
stranger and my mother’s grave which 
filled me with inexpressibie terror and 
awe. 

This awe was not diminished by what oc- 
curred about a fortnight later, though I on- 
ly recollect the incident as one of those 
isolated mental pictures that are sometimes 
imprinted upon a chiid’s mind. 

1 was playing one day in the garden with 
my dog and my flowers, when I accident- 
ally strayed within the precincts of my 
mother’s favorite arbor, where { did not 
generally verture unless [ was sent for, 

Voices warned me that my mother was 
not aione. Iwas aboutto withdraw, as 1 
hoped, unobserved, for | was strangely shy 
with my parents, when my father’s voice 
arrested me. 

“Come here, Christabel.”’ 

1 advanced slowly and reluctantly, with- 
out raising my eyes. I was conscious that 
my clean white embroidered muslin frock 
was creased and tumbled, that my sash 
was trailing onthe ground, and that my 
curls were all in confusion from my play- 
mate’s rough gambols, 

My beautiful mother always looked as if 
she bad come straight from the bande of 
ber maid. I knew she could not bear un- 
tidiness, and I expected one of those lan- 
guic remarks, not altogether com prehensi- 
bie, that always filled me with a sense of 
my hopeless inferiority. 

However, no observation upon my per- 
sopal appearance was made, As! approach- 
ed I heard my father say— 

“This isthe child, Basset. If she were 
not an heiress 1 should not trouble about 
it; but as it is one take the needful steps. | 
don’t suppose you will ever be called up- 
on to act. I am a young man atill.”’ 

{did notin the least understand the 
drift of those words, although I never for- 
gotthem. I stood mute, with lowered eye- 
lids. 

“Christabel,’”’ said my mother, with lan. 
guid displeasure, ‘“‘why do you not shake 
hands with Mr. Basset?’ 

“With your guardian,’ added my father, 
with a short laugh. 

I held out asmal! cold hand. I knew 
that those keen dark eyes were scrutints- 
ing me, and I dare not look up. I feltmy 
self trembling al! over. 

“] believe sheis afraid of me,’’ said a 
atrange voice, very cold, clear, and reso- 
lute—a voice that, once heard, would not 
easily be forgotten. ‘Look up, Christabel, 
and let me see your face.”’ 

The tone of autbority compelled me to 
raise my face, and when once | met that 
penetrating gaze | could not turn my eyes 
away. It was not the boldness that enab- 
led me to meet that glance, it was the fas- 
cination that rivets theeye ofthe bird to 
that of the snake which will presently des- 
troy it. 

“She is asad little coward,” remarked 
my father contemptuous!y He had never 


* hair 


forgiven me for not 


} ‘ hellevea 
a ] believe 


vou could do anything with her by irig 
ening her a little 
: ay ag 
The stranger, whom tney «a 2 my 


guardian, turned his eyes and laughed. 














“IT shall keep that hintin mind, Dever- 
eux, in case I ever have occasion to use my 
authority,”’ 

My memory fails me here, I have not 
the faintest recollection of the close of that 
scene, I dare say! stoleaway unobserved 
and hid myself somewhere; but those sinis- 
ter words haunted me from time to time 
for many years. 

I can recollect nothing of the outbreak of 
malignant fever which, as | afterwards 
heard, swept over our lovely island that 
same summer, and carried off more than 
one-tenth of its Earopean population. My 
tater and mother were amongst the earliest 
victims, both dying within forty-eight hours 
of seizure, I was smitten too, but recover- 
ed; and I was carried at last on board a 
homewerd-bound vessel, to see if a voyage 
would fan into some strength the feeble 
spark of life within me. 

Ido not remember anything about the 
voyage, my arrival in Kngland, or the 
early days of my sojourn there, 1 suppose 
iny memory was weakened by my danger. 
ous illness, for on looking back I can only 
remember a gradual awakening & the life 
otan English school, ita clock-like routine, 
ite strict discipline, and the mixture of out- 
ward severity and kindliness of heart 
tuat so often characterises school-mistres- 
nes, 

By the time I wasa big girl it seemed to 
me that I had been living all my life be- 
tween the high brick walls of this select 
seminary. 

Even my holidays were passed here; and 
perhaps from the fact that I had forgotten 
what freedom was like, I found no fault 
with my captivity, and was happy with my 
books and studies, not craving, as many of 
my companions did, for the wider life they 
enjoyed during the weeks of emancipation 
at holiday-time, 

I never went home with any of my com- 
panions, although I bad often received in- 
vitatione, 

‘*] do not like to act without your guard- 
ian’s permission,’’ Miss Beverley, our prin- 
cipal, said oneday. “Mr. Basset seemed 
40 very particular about you when he 
brought you, and his iettersaay nothing 
about your paying visits. I can write and 
ask him about tt if you like, my dear,” 

Bat to me the mere mention of my guard- 
jan’s name brought with it a sense of inex- 
plicable terror, and I always opposed any 
request being addressed to him. 

Money was supplied to me regularly 
through Miss Beverly, and I believe she 
beara fromm Marcus Kasset from time to 
time; but 1 did not see anything of my 
guardian, aud never asked asingle quest- 
jon about him. 

Now and then a packet would arrive for 
me from foreign parts, containing some 
costly trinket or article of curious work- 
manship. Although not @ message of any 
kind ever accompanied these gifts, I knew 
well from whose band they had come, and 
shrank from them with repugnance, | shut 
them all up in a drawer together, with the 
fervent hope that it might never be my lot 
to neet my guardian again. 

The tirst change that came overmy quiet 
life was when our schoo! was visited with 
diphtheria one spring, and I bappened to 
be one of the victims, and was more ill, | 
believe, than anybody else, 

1 was no longer a pupil at that time, but 
I still stayed on as a sort of parior-boarder, 
prosecuted such studies as pleased me 
most, took private lessons in music and 
drawing, and enjoyed an amount of inde- 

pendence that,after the restraints of achool- 





life, seemed to me all that one could de 
sire. 

Miss Beverley was very x i, and 
garded me with great favor, as a lucrativ 
and docile pupil; and while | was 1 was | 
jursed and tended carefully 
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When I recovered tne summer had al- 
most come, and the school was empty, for 
the pupila had gone home to their parents 
at the commenoe:ment of the outbreak, and 
were not to return until the expiration of 
the summer holiday. 

Ispent most of my timein the garden, 
for fresh air was recommended for me,and 
the doctor urged that I should be sent away 
to the seaside for a complete change, Mins 
Beverley was as anxious as any one for me 
to go, for she wished to put the house un- 
der sanitary inspection, and to go away her- 
aelf to see her friends. 

But my guardian was away in India,and 
she was afraid to act without his consent; 
and I was too languid to care very much 
what became of ine, only wishing to be left 
as quict as possible, and feeling a disincll- 
nation for any kind of exertion, 

Inthe course of afew days however a 
great change came about, and I found that 
I was to leave my qulet retreat, and go out 
into a life altogether straugeand new, 

Miss Keveriey came to meone day asl 
satin the garden, with an gir of importance 
and complacent satisfaction, 

“My dear Christabel,’’ she maid, ‘‘Lady 
Mannesty isin the drawing-room, and she 
wants to 866 you.”’ 

1 looked up in surprise, Sir Charles and 
Lady Mannesty were the great people of 
the place, 

The boundary of their park lay across the 
road that divided us from them; but, des 
pite our proximity, we knew little of the 
inhabitants of the Manor, and why Lady 
Manneaty should wish Wwapeak to me I 
could not Imagine. 

“What can she bave to say to me, Miss 
Bevoriey?” Lasked timidly, for! shrank 
trom meeting anybody #o grand and state- 
ly as the Lady Mannesty of whom I some- 
times caught a glimpse in the Manor House 
pew in church, I had iived in seclusion 
#0 long thai, although I was now nineteen, 
I felt as shy at the idea of facing a stranger 
as a child of six might bave done, 

‘(Need I go, Miss Beveriey?’’ I asked, “1 
would much rather not.’’ 

“But indeed, my dear Obristabel, you 
must,” answered my schoolmistress, with 
gentle authority. “Yau must remember 
that you are not achild any longer, and 
that it is really time you loft this seciusion, 
sorry a8 I shall be to part with you. Lady 
Mannesty wishes you to visit her, and 
spend afew weeks at tue Manor House, 
after which, { understand, you are to go lo 
some relatives of your guardian’s who are 
abroa’ jJustnow, Ido not quite under- 
stand how it bas all come about; but at any 
rate Mr. Basect bas bein made aware of 
your illness, and of the necomsity for taking 
you away from here, at least fora time, 
And, first of all, you are to go and wlay with 
Lady Mannesty.”’ 

I quailed at this news and turned rather 
pale, I think. I felt terrified at the pros- 
pect, yet I was too woil-trained in habits of 
obedience to raise tiny voice in little object- 
ion. 

Miss Beverley turned, and 1 unwillingly 
followed her into the presence of Lady 
Manneaty. 

Her jadysbip received me with a stately 
kindliness that I found reassuring. She 
looked me over trom head Ww foot witha 
searching glance, aud tien wade me ait 
down beside her and 6x plain her errand, 

“] have come to ask, Miss Devereux, if 
you will consent to be uiy guest for a littie 

while, It is quite time that you hada 
chang®, if only as far as my bouse; and just 
how Mr, and Mra. Lovelace, who wish to 





| have you with them, are ou the Continent, 
| and cannot at once make arrangements to 
receive y ] | ' ik a he i,OVe\aces 
Gar 
tata l enewered, feeling pre- 
[ xé a ¢ natters were MAING, 
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“I do not think I have ever heard of them.” 

‘So they gave me to understand. I! will 
explain it allins few words. Mra, Love- 
lace is my cousin, and Mr. Lovelace ina 
cousin ora connection of your guardian, 
Mi. Marcus Hassett. It is only lately that 
his relationship to you became kuyown to 
thein; and when they beard through me 
tbat illness bed broken out at your school, 
and that you had been one of the suflerers, 
they wrote to him to suggest thet some ar- 
rangementa should be made to insure tor 
yu proper change of air and scene. His 
reyly reached thems short time ago, giv- 
iny them power to make such arrangements 
ae they thought fit until bis return, which 
wiil probably take place inafew month's 
tine, Ansthbey are themselves away from 
bome justat present, I have claimed the 
right to ofler you the first invitation. 1 
thin our quiet house will sait you better 
for atime thanamore noisy one, and | 
hope you may be bappy with ua until my 
cousin can weloome you herself. We 
shail hope to see you at the Manor House 
as cariy next week as will beconvenient to 
you," 

I faltered oul ny thanks, feeling anything 
but grateful as I thought of the ordeal be- 
fure me, 

The days that followed were given over 
to such solemn conciaves with dressmakers 
and miiliners that I was Increasingly awed 
and distressed by the prospect of the visits 
lying before me, 

1 did not realise when | said good-bye to 
my kind schoo! mistress that my quiet life 
beneath ber roof waa altogether at an end; 
# ili | knew that three months at least must 
pass before 1 could hope to see ber again, 
and I felt madly lost and bewildered as | 
tried to ploture to myself what those three 
months would be like, 

Oo reaching the Manor House I was ta- 
ken up stairs at once and shown Into a most 
snaurious bed-room, which communicated 
with one of the daintiest of boudoira, The 
faint delicious perfume of hot-house flowers 
pervaded the rooms, which were warmed 
by Ores as well a the bright sunshine—for 
May evenings are often obilly. The bang- 
Ings were very rich,the appointinents aim p- 
ly perfect, and everything was in exquisite 
taste. 

A airange sense of familiarity with all 
this luxury swept over ne like a breath of 
alr frown « distant ciime, 

1 seemed for one brief moment to be 
transpor.ed to my childhood’s home on 
that far-away West Indian island; my late 
life in the schoo! appeared to be a dream, 
and this the reality. 

1 was aroased fron my momentary ab- 
sorption by observing that 1 was not alone. 
I think I started violently, for the maid 
came forward with an apology for frighton- 
ing me. 

“Perhaps you are nervous, ma’am, after 
your iliness,”’ 

“] think I am,’ I answered, haif 
ashamed of having betrayed my weak- 
ness, “You have made everything very 
comfortable,’’ I added, with an attempt to 
be easy and gracious in my manner, 

rhe woman made a sign of acknowledg. 
ment 

“I have been engaged to attend on you, 
ma'am. | hope l shall give you satisfac- 
tion. 

Lady Manuoaty is out driving; she hoped 
you would bave come in time for lunch- 
eon, and was sorry to be obliged to be out 
when you arrived. Perhaps you would 
like to resta little. I will bring you some 
tox, and get your things unpacked and put 
away.’’ . 

Iwan quite ready to do as was sug- 
Kested, and lay down luxuriously upon the 
sola in the boudoir, thinking how difter- 
out everything here was from the plain 
homely comfort of Miss Beverley’s house, 

| seemed strange to feel that 1 wes my 
own mistress, tbat 1 had a maid to attend 
upon me, and that the gentie repression 
and restraint caused by Misa Beverley’s 
presence were now entirely removed. I 
am not sure that I quite liked the thought 
of eo much independence, It seemed un- 
natural and a little alarming; but I most 
certainly did enjoy the luxury by which 
1 was surrounded, 

it seemed to belong to me by a kind of 
right of which I bad never dreamed be- 
fore, The instincta of my nature re- 
sponded curiously to every indication of 
wealtb and ease. 

Lady Mannesty came to sse me on her 
retarn and weloomed me kindly. I was 
leas afraid of her in her own house than | 
hed been in Mies Beverley’s, and I could 
talk more eaaily when the presence of my 
@x-80b00! in istress no longer paralysed my 
speech 

Lady Mannesty hoped that I should feel 
abie to them at their eight o’clock 
dinner aad : consented to do this with an 
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alacrity that would have“astonished me 
had | been told of it the day before, My 
shyness was quickly disappearing under 
the charm of her gentle courtesy, and I had 
littie inclination now to hide myself away 
from one who was evidently prepared to 
show herself a kind triend.) 

My maid bad looked over my wardrobe, 
and had selected iny dress for the even- 
ing. 

lt was white and soft and sheeny, and | 
felt half ashamed of my finery, baving 
never since my childhood worn enything 
hal! #o costly. 

1 looked into the mirror and bardly knew 
myself, | was so transformed; but | felt 
very childish and insignificant, for 1 bad 
grown thin during my illness, so that, as 
Miss Beverley bad expreceed it, ‘‘there 
was nothing left of me;’’ and my bair bad 
been cut close, and now was too short to be 
dove up In any fashion, but curled round 
my bead and over my forehead at ite own 
aweet will, although the clever fingers of 
my taid had contrived to give some 
‘atyle’’ to it, unpromising as it was. 

1 must confess that, clever and respect. 
ful as ny maid was, I did not like ber, | 
had been glad at first that she was rather 
an elderly woman; but 1 soon began to re- 
gret this fact, as it seemed to give to ber 
manner ap undertone of authority of which 
1 was soon conscious, although | could not 
possibly defined it, still lees bave made 
avy complaint. 

lt was not long before I felt that 1 bad 
good ground for my instinctive prejudice, 
My tollet was just completed, and 1 had 
already turned to leave the room, when 
the maid, who had been looking at me 
somewhat critically, observed— 

“I think you want justa touch of ooior, 
mma’am;’’ and she produced soma cf the 
oostiy coral ornaments that had come to 
me, as I knew, from my guardian. 

I] uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
annoyance, for 1 had no idea that these 
ineiwentoes had been packed up to accom. 
pany me, and I answered hastily— 

“No, certainly not. I do not like coral; 
besides, I preter my flowers to anything 
oine,’’ 

I had not attempted before to contradict 
any suggestions made by my attendant; 
but she showed no discomposure at my 
sudden sharpness, 

“Very good, ma’am; you know your own 
taste beat. These coral ornaments look as if 
they had come from abroad, Maybe Mr. 
Basect sent them; he always had excellent 
taste for a gentleman,” 

1 foit as if all my blood had ebbed away 
towards my heart, it beat so fast. 

“What do you know about Mr, Basset?’ 
I asked, with anu attempt at indifference 
that | myself knew to be a miserabie 
failure, 

“Ihave been in the family tor many 
years, ina’am. It was Mrs. Basset’s wish 
that I should enter your service for a 
time,’’ 

I cannot tell why,but when I heard those 
words | feltas if a cold hand were clutol- 
ing at ny throat, 

‘Who is Mrs. Basset?’ I asked, ‘Is she 
the wife of Mr. Marcus Basset, my guard- 
iau?”’ 

“Ne, ma’am. Mrs, Basset is bis mother— 
a widow lady. Some day perbaps you 
willsee her; but she never receives com. 
pany when Mr, Basset is away. She lives 
alone in the Fen-country. I think the 
house isthe loneliest and the dreariest { 
know.” 

“Then I am hardly likely to visit it,” I 
answered quickly. 

‘*Maybe—maybe not,” wasthe somewhat 
enigmatical reply. 

I could not read the women’s impassive 
face, yot [ felt certain that there was some 
subtie purpose in her attendance upon me, 

Why should Mra, Basset bave spared one 
of ber servants to walt upon me? What had 
she to do with me, or with the appointment 
of my maid? 

A soore of questions like these rosein my 
mind; but 1 did not give them utterance, 
I was aware that upon the subject of my 
guardian | was morbidly suspeoctibie of 
alarin. 

It would be obildish and absurd ww par. 
ade my silly fears before others. I wouid 
be brave and forget them, I said to myseif, 
as! quitted the room; and yet 1 trembied 
as l recalled the words heard so many, 
many years ago—“He makes me feel as if 
somebody were walking over my grave.’ 

In order to escape trom my own thoughts 
and the unweloome companionship of my 
maid, I bad left my room rather eariy. 
The bands of the clock in the hal! pointed 
toa quarter before eight as 1 descended 
the wide oak staircase with noiseless steps, 
for my feet seemed to sink into the thick 

ayer of the carpet as if it were a soft bed of 
LO on. 


A tall footman opened the door of the 
drawing room for me, and I entered, to 
find myself quite alone in the dim light of 
@ peculiarly rich and beautiful apartment. 
All Lady Mannesty’s surroundings were 
characterised by the same harmonious taste 
and almost Oriental richness of colorings, 

It delighted me more than | can express, 
acting upon my nerves like a medicine 
that at once soothes and stimulates, 

I looked about me with asense of deep- 
ening contentment and repose. 

The room was but dimly lighted. A 
curtain hung half across a doorway that 
evidently communicated with an inner 
rooin adjoining. This room was quite in 
darkness; yet 1 had fancied, as the man 
opened the door for me, that I beard faint 
sounds, as of music, proceeding thence. 

This fancy | had forgotten as I stood by 
the fire, watching the ruddy tongues of 
flame licking the aide of the glowing logs, 
when | became aware ot a slight sound be- 
hind me, and turned round nervously. 

A tall figure, in irreproachable evening 
dress, was slowly coming out of the dark- 
ened room. 

My first supposition was that it must be 
Sir Charlies, but the moment the light fell 
upon the new-comer’s face 1 saw my mis- 
take. It wasa young man, andan entire 
stranger. Atthat moment! should bave 
said | bad never seen him before. 

He came forward very slowly and leis- 
ueely; ne seemed perfectly at home and at 
ease. As soon as be was near enough to 
do #0, he held out his band. 

“[ suppose I must introduce myself, 
Miss Devereux. Your eyes tell me that | 
am a siranger to you, whereby my vanity 
is sorely wounded. My name is Vere 
Mannesty. I am the only son of the house, 
and have been completely ruined by the 
fate of all only children—spoiling. My 
history, | assure you, is a very sad one. 
Won't you sit down?” 

All this had been spoken in a gentile im- 
passive way, but with a cool confidence of 
manner utterly unlike anything I had 
ever met with before—my experiences, it 
is true, were very limited—rather aa if Mr, 
Mannesty and I were old friends, between 
whom the usual commonplace convention- 
alities might well be dropped. 

I csuld not help smiling as 1 took the 
proflered geat, and be himself sank into a 
chair, with an air of great satisfaction. 

“] do hope you arecomfortable here, Mias 
Devereux. 1 wonder if you are pining for 
the Argus eye of our respected friend, Mies 
Beverley? You must let me know if your 
yearnings for her society become uncon- 
trollable, and I will then take my life in 
my hand and invade theshrine of the in- 
violate Minerva, bring the goddess with me 
or perish in the attempt!” 

1 did not quite know}what to make of this 
speech. Mr. Mannesty’s face was perfectly 
serious, yet I suspected that he was trying 
to meke fun of my kina school mistress,and 
I was not altogether pleased with him, 
though all 1 could say was— 

‘‘Miss Beverley has always been very 
kiud to me,” 

He wae not in the least discom posed, al- 
though I had tried to be rather severe in 
my anewer,. 

“T have seen it in her face,’”’ be answered; 
**] have seen her love for you gnshing out 
in every mark of tenderness. Does she not 
keepa green-glass scent-bottle at church 
on purpose for you? Doyou ever cough, 
without s peppermint drop being lovingly 
tendered—and declined?” 

I could not help it—I actually laughed. 
Our favorite jokes against Miss Beverley 
were connected with her glass scent-boitie 
and love for peppermint—silly school-girl 
jokes, it is true, but not the less provocative 
mirth. 

She had for years persecuted me more or 
less with these two pet abominations of 
hers—but bow did Mr, Mannesty know 
tnis? 


“I go to church whenever I am at home,’”’ 
he remarked, in answer, 1 suppose, to my 
wondering look. “I cannot help my glances 
straying towards Miss Boeverley—ber 
charms have captivated my imagination 
from my earliest youth. Now do not loox 
so severe, Miss Devereux; lam sure you, 
of all people, must be aware of her irresisti- 
bie powers of fascination. Young men are 
proverbially susceptible; I was susceptible 
when I was young, and I have been 
cheriehing for years an unrequited passion 
for Miss Beverley! It has undermined my 
constitution, I do assure you; but I begin 
to have hopes that in your society I may ind 
some of that baim for which Gilead was so 
celebrated. If you are not yourself the rose, 
at least you bave lived near it,’ 

Mr. Mannesty lay back in his chair as he 
delivered hi ft his apeech, aD 
air of inimitable and almost mournfu 

gravity. I contess I was puzzied what to 
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make of him, and was not sorry that | was 
saved the trouble of «4 repiy by the en. 
trance of Lidy Manneaty. 

“My son, I see, has introduced bimeeit,” 
she said, with a smile, as she seated her. 
self in her easy-chair. “i hope, V ere, you 
have been entertaining Miss Devereux 
properly.” 

“{ hope so too,” he answered sleepily, 
“] have been doing my best. We have 
been discussing, with mutual satistaction 
and delight, the charms of that paragon, 
Miss Beverley. After twelve yoars of con. 
templation of that ineffable being, I oon. 
teas 1 do not see how Miss Devereux is to 
survive the separation.” 

Lady Manneésty smiled and shook her 
head, but she seewed well used to her son's 
ways, and began to talk kindly to me on 
indifierent subjects. 

The appearance of Sir Charles and the 
announcement of dinner diveried the cur. 
rent of our thoughts. The Baronet offered 
me his arm, and uttered a few kind and 
fatherly words of welcome, after which we 
crossed the hall and took our seats at the 
hospitable table, shining with silver and 
giasa, Oecertainly I had made a wonderful 
change when I quitted Miss Beveriey’s 
roof to become Lady Mannesty's visitor, 

- — * * * a 

Vere Mannesty was a decided enigma to 
me for many days after my arrival at the 
Manor House, 1 hid not taken him into 
my calculations when the visit had been 
planned for me, and I was a good deal dis- 
concerted at his presence there. I often 
found myself wishing that he had not 
chosen to visit his parents just at this par- 
ticular time. My reason for this wisb re- 
sulted less from any active dislike enter. 
tained towards the young man—though | 
did not think at first that I liked him much 
—than from a sense of constraint, almost 
of confusion, that I always experienced in 
his presence. 

1 soon felt quite at my ease with Lady 
Mannesty. 1 was happy at being allowed 
to sit in her boudoir during the morning 
hours, with my book or my work. 

I loved to undertake the ioral adornment 
of her rooms, or read aloud to ber, or talk 
to her whichever she preferred me to do, 
With her I quickly lost my natural sby- 
ness, and could be my truer self. 

All this changed however the moment 
that Vere entered the room. | felts sud- 
den sense of cold constraint fall heavily up- 
on me, 

1 could not talk with any pleasure, | 
blundered sadly in my reading, and if! 
was engaged in arranging flowers, or in any 
kind of decorative work, my Hugers seemed 
always to turn to thumbs, aud my move- 
ments became inexplicably awkward. Nor 
was wy foolish embarrassment in any way 
lessened by the fact thata pair of large 
sleepy gray eyes seemed to be always 
watching me, 

Anything I dropped was inamediately 
restored to me, any diflicuity was smooth- 
away, every possible want anticipated, and 
that in a perfectly silent and unobtrusive 
fashion that I telt to be trying, without 
knowing why. 

I was sitting at workin Lady Mannesty’s 
boudoir one day, and she was telling me 
stories of her girlhood in that particularly 
charming way of hers that i cannot hope to 
describe, when the door opened quietly 
and Vere made bis appearance, 

He made a sign with his band, as if de 
precating any interruption,and subsided, in 
languid tashion, into the depths of an easy- 
chair. 

W hea the story was ended—it treated ol 
a journey taken by Lady Mannesty in the 
days of her girlhood—he looked up and 
asked— 

“\By-the-bye, does Miss Devereux ride? 
Tho saddle-horses are all eating their heads 
off in the stablei”’ 

My hostess looked at me, s:niling. 

“J think we have not begun your educ® 
tion yet, Christabel; but you haves babit, 
{ believe?’’ 

1 was rather nervous as I answered— 

“] was measured for one just before J 
came here; but I have never ridden—! 4° 
not in the least know how.’’ 

“No; but riding was recommended for 
you by the doctor, Miss Beverley told mé. 
I have been waiting till yuu began & ge 
up your strength a littie.”’ 

I felt half pleased, half alarmed 4% the 
prospect. 1 was uncertain how | ws 
taught, and I did not wien Mr. Mannesty 
to be my instructor. 

“Why mot begin to-day?’ 
Vere. “No time like the present, a8 ‘be 
copy-books teli us. There’s your old bay 
mare, mother. She is twenty, if sbe® ® 
day, and has carried a iady ever © 
early youth. A baby might be truste 
her tender mercies, Why not Lav 
saddied for Miss Devereux, and ‘6 
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make her first essay in the paddock this 
afternoon?” 

«Would you like that, my dear?” asked 
Lady Mannesty kindly. “My tather’s old 
coacbman, whotaught me, will be delight- 
ed to teach you. He isan sged pensioner, 
and .ives in one of the cottages I showed 
you the other day. He is always ready to 
do a little service for us when occasion offer 
and will be proud to becalied upon to act 
in such a capacity.”’ 

“[] should like that very much, Lady 
Mannesty,” I answered. 

«Well, shall I settle that little matter, 
mother?” asked Vere. ‘Perhaps I’d better 
take a turn on the mare to see that she has 
not got beyond herself with all play and no 
work.’’ 

“Yes, or tell the groom to do so,’ ob- 
served Lady Mannesty, “We must run 
po risks.’’ 

“Nothing like waking experiments tm 
propria persona,” remarked Vere, as he 
siowly raised himeelf from his easy loung- 
ing attitude and stretched his long limps. 
“lll see to it myself. If I am brought 
home in small fragments, Miss Devereux, 
| bope you will mourn for me as for one 
who bas fallen in your service,’”’ And, 
without waiting for any reply, he saunter- 
ed out of the room. 

1 looked up half anxiously into his 
inmother’s face. 

“He won't really get hurt, will he?” I 
queried, 

Lady Mannesty smiled placidly, and 
iaid ber hand gently upon my head, 

“Do not be alarmed, my dear; it is only 
his nonsense, You do not think we should 
put you on anything that would risk your 
safety even for a moment?” 

Keassured, I smiled as | answered — 

‘Of course not. 1 was silly to ask; but I 
wae not thinking of yee f,”’ 

Lady Mannesty caressed my short curls 
asain, and J fancied ber touch was unus- 
ually tender, 

At three o’clock that afternoon I de 
scended slowly vo the ball, clad in my rid- 
ing-babit, which, however becoming to my 
tfrce and figure, seemed to me a very in- 
’ nventent kind of garment, 

Vero was standing at the loot of the stair- 
case, booted and spurred, while his pet 
dacusuund was leaping round him in wild 
excitement, vainly hoping to obtain pos- 
sossion of the hunting-whip that Vere held 
in bis band, 

I saw that there were two horses waiting 
ready saddled, one for a lady, the other for 
« gentieman, and I became aware that [ 
was not tobe unattended even upon my 
first lesson, 

fue old man was standing in readiness 
in the drive, but I had a presentiment 
trat his cfice would be somewhat of a 
sinecure, 

i.aty Mannesty came out to superintend 
my first mount, and, thanks to her tact and 
a \\ica, this was accom plished successfally. 
joe oid coachinan walked beside me down 
ius drive, giving me many hints more or 
-ss intelligible, and nodding his head with 
needless vehemence at my sttempts to car- 
ry out his suggestions, As we reached the 
hiret gate he stopped abruptly and touched 
lis hat 

‘There, there —you’ll do very weli now 
—you’ll do very well. You take to it like 
aftish tothe water. You came from arid- 
ing stock, l’li warrant. Mr. Vere, be’!l tell 
you all the reet—a rare hand with a 
horse is Mr, Vere Mannesty. Why, bleas 
you, he'll as 

Kut my horse had carried me beyond ear 
slo. now, and I could only look up tomy 
companion and say— 

‘Il thought be wasto have given mea 
lesson in the paddock?”’ 


“So I suggested to him; but ho objected 
that the paddock was much rougher riding 
than the road, and that borses were always 
less manageable when they felt grass un- 
‘ertheir feet. He advised me the park 
roal as being smooth and level, with an- 
otuer steady horse as company. His rid- 
ing days are over, 80 he appointed me as 
'is substitute. Iam weak-minded, Miss 
Devereux. I always do what Iam told. 
li staves much troubie; but of course I get 
shockingly imposed upon. Are you feel- 
ing pretty comfortable? You look asif you 
were,’”’ 

‘I feel quite ssfe, thank you, Shall we 
Ko & little taster?”’ 

“Certainly. We wili try an easy canter 
Ore. Draw your reins tighter and touch 
her with the whip.” 

lhe next mcment we were off, and after 
the tirst few minutes I enjoyed the exhila- 








rating motion immensely. 
his it became a regular thing for 
ake a “‘leason’’ from Mr, Mannesty, | 
ery soon it seemed to me that toes 


6a lessons 


were nothing more DOr | 
’ —_ i 
an long and delightfuai rides ali over 


the adjoining country; only when weex- 
tended our excursions beyond the limits 
of the park, which we did in a very tew 
days, we always had a groom in attend- 
ance. 

As time went on I began insensibly to 
modify my ideas about Vere. I wasatilla 
little afraid of him, but nothing like so 
much as I had been at first; andI never 
found myself wishing that he had not 
chanced to be at home during the time 
fixed for my visit. 

The only thorn in my side during my 
viait to the Manor House was the constant 
attendance of my maid Carter. I cannot 
tell why I disliked her so much, or felt as 
it] had aspy about me whenever | met 
the shifty glance of her amali steely eyes; 
but undoubtedly this was the uncomfort- 
able impression produced upon me, and I 
began to consider whether I had any just 
cause for complaining to Lady Mannesty, 
and trying to rid myself of her unwelcome 
attentions. 

I bad not yet made up mind to do this, 
although I had seriously considered tie 
plan, when something else occurred to put 
me in mind of the Basseis, 

Vere and 1 had ridden outa long way 
one day, and, by ascending a high hill, ob- 
tained a view over an extensive tract of 
country that was quite new tome, I[tim- 
pressed mé at once by its strange desolation 
and dreariness, It was flatand colorless, 
treeless and bare. I cannot describle the 
strange uncanny feeling akin to misery 
that came over me asl gazed upon the 
scene before me, 


‘What a dreadful country!” I exclaimed 
with a shiver. Does anybody live out 
there?’”’ 

My companion smiled as if amused, 

“Why, yes, to be xure! It does not look 
attractive from here, I admit; but it has its 
good points, like everything else in this 
rough and-tumble world of ours, It is not 
exactly picturesque or romantic; but then 
we cannot have everything, and for skat- 
ing, duck shooting, and grazing, the Fen- 
country can hold its own against any 
other,’”’ 

I gave a violent start, which was not un- 
observed by my companion, 

“What is the matter, Miss Devereux?’ 
he inquired, 

“J don't know—nothing,’’ I faltered, balf 
ashemed of having betrayed myself. Does 
not my guardian, Mr. Basset, live in the 
Fen.country?”’ 

‘Yes; out there, nearer the sea, We can- 
not see the place from here; but it lies over 
there. Have you ever seen nis house?’’ 

Again I shivered as | answered— 

+sNo,”? 

“Ah, well, you have not missed much, 
anyway!’’ 

‘Do you know it?’ I asked, with an 
eagerness | could not explain. ‘Do you 
know the Baasets?”’ 

“T am slightly acquainted with Marcus 
Basset; but he is seldom in England. His 
mother is quite a reciuse—a very odd wo- 
man, I believe, and not much liked. You 
bave a maid of hers waiting on you, I 
think?” 

‘‘Yes,’’? I answered quickly, “and 1 do 
not like her. I wish 1 could get rid of her. 
Do you think I could?” 

Vere’s face was very grave. There was 
nothing unusual in that, yet I was certain 
be felt more serious than he generally did, 
and I was proportionately nervous. 

‘What makes you wish to be rid of her? 
Does she neglect her duties?” 

“No, never. I alimost wish she would. I 
may be very silly, but I can’t help fancy- 
ing that she is a sort of spy.’’ 

1 glancod up quickly at Vere, to see if 
the quizzical gleam I sometimes saw in 
his eyes was there now; but, on the con- 
trary, he was looking grave, even to atern- 
ness. He twiried his moustache, and said 
by-and-by— 

“Jf Basset has chosen ber for you, I 
doubt if you could dismiss ber without 
adequate cause.” 

“Jt was not Mr, Basset; it was bis mo- 
ther,’”’ 1 exp!ained. 

‘1m afraid it practically comes to much 
the same thing.’’ 

“Why?” 

“Because all news of Basset comes 
through her. Nobody knows his address 
save herself, and sbe Jays down the law on 
his behalf, and has bis authority for every- 
thing—or at least professes tw have, I’m 
not so sure how the lana lies really. 
There’s a sortof a mystery about the old 
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harmiess in feality. I don’t profess to 
know anything about her.” 

A fear that had been haunting me more 
or less for weeks now suddenly found vent 
in worda, 

“You don’t think my guard.an—i! he 
comes back—will ever make me go and 
live there—with hie mother?’’ 

Vere was silent tora moment. He look- 
ed at mo keenly, and I think he read my 
agitation in my face. 

**You do not wiah to go?” he queried. 

“I think it would kill met” I replied. 

My sudden passion seemed to startle 
him. He kept bis eyes fixed upon mine 
as he gsid— 

“I think your friends will manage to 
stop that.’’ 

“Can they?” I looked up eagerly, but 
my eyes fell before his, 

He put out his hand and laid it upon 
mine, 

“Christabel,” he said very quietly and 
gently, “if you will give me the right to 


do so, I think I can protect you from the 
whole world!” 


* + ” e * 

After the day on which Vere spoke those 
momentous words a new inexplicably 
sweet and tender element entered into my 
lite. It was not that Vere uttered any 
word of love tome, Hedid not even preas 
for a reply to his strange question, and he 
made no allusion afterwards to the hope 
he had half expressed, 

In no accepted sense of the word was he 
my lover, and yet he had stirred wihin 
iné feelings to which I bad hitherto been a 
complete stranger, and in his presence | 
was conscious of a new delightiul sense of 
happiness and repose, unlike anything 
which I had ever before experienced. 

1 was very glad that Vere said nothing 
to disturb this happy calm, that be was 
contented with the unspoken sympathy 
and mutual understanding that had in 
some strange way grown up between us. 

1 did not want to be awakened from my 
delicious dream; I did not want to have to 
think, and analyse and examine the state 
of my heart. 

Ditaly and vaguely I was aware of the 
crisis that was approaching, but I did not 
wish to be forced to look the matter stead- 
ily in the face. 

Vere seeined to divine this teeiing and to 
share it, His manner towards me was the 
same as it bad always been, save tora touch 
of tenderness that I seemed rather to feel 
and observe, 

1 knew nothing of etiquette in those days 
only later did [ learn that his fine sense of 
the fitness of things would, in any case, 
have debarred him from making love to 
ine while I was a guest beneath his father’s 
root, 

Yet, leaving this consideration out of the 
question, he felt that the tranquillity of the 
present was enough, and was content to 
wait for the next scene in the drama, which 
cime in due course with the return of Mr. 
and Mrs, Lovelace to their home. 


They lived ina tineold E.izabethan house, 
about fifteen miles from Mannesty’s, aad 
about ten from the house inhabited by Mra. 
Basset, the mother of my guardian. 

(TO BB COONTINUSD, | 
a 

AN Opp MARBIAGS,—Many years ago, 
a gentleman whose firet wife was dead rose 
one morning with the whimsical resolu- 
tion of marrying any one of dis maidser- 
vants who sbould first appear on bis ring- 
ing the bell. Herang, and the chamber- 
maid came up, to whom he abruptly 
raid— 

“Get yourself ready, and go with me to 
be married,’’ 

The girl, treating the affair asa joke, re- 
fused, and withdrew, 

He rang the bell a second time, when the 
cook appeared, to whom he said— 

“Weil, my girl, I intend this day to 
make you my wife; go dress yourself in 
the best you have, and order the coach to 
be got ready immediately.’’ 

She took him at his word, dressed her- 
self, and on coming downstairs was met 
by the charnbermald, who asked her— 

“}W bere are you going?” 

“Abroad,” she said; “I have have mas- 
ter’s leave.”’ 

She had scarce uttered the words when 
her master came down, and took her by the 
band to the carriage, which drove ww St. 
Benet’s Churcb, in London, where they 
were married. The union, it is said, was 
singularly bappy. 
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A BALTIMORE ASTROLOGIST estimates 
that there are $10 000 000 in gold buried in | 
jifferent portions of the State of Maryland 
and he will point out sala 10 ations to any 

| and all persons who will put down ‘ five- 
dollar bill Beats all how cheap things | 
bave become in this country. 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Tux Wuits Houss.—Perbaps the big- 
gest horse in the world is the “White 
Horse” of Berkrhire, England, It is one 
hundred and seventy yards long to the 
end of the tall. it is « figure out in the 
side ofahiil. A long way off, it looks as 
though drawn in obalk lines; but the out- 
lines are really deep ditches in the soil, 
and kept clean and tree from grasa by the 
people, who take great pride in it. The 
ditches are six yards wide aud ten feet. 
The eye of the horse is four feet across, 
and the ear fifteen feet long. It can be 
seen for sixteen miles. 

A OHINESE So10MON.—A magistrate at 
Sbanghae, bas shrewd methods of settling 
matters which come betore him. On alate 
occasion it was a lamily dispute about land 
which he had to arrange. Finding that 
there was but one lawyer engaged in the 
case, he had him brougiit before him and 
well whipped. Then he invited the wrang- 
lors to dine with bim, and during the meal 
he had a sermou on the benefits of har- 
mony between relatives read out. This he 
followed up by himself lecturing them 
severely on the folly of their conduct, tell- 
ing then that they were ‘obstinate blook- 
heada,”” And #0 the case was disposed of, 
and, on the whole, justice was done. 

THk MaGrig's Nest,—The magpie ac- 
cording to tradition builde balf a nest. 
Thus runs tue legend: ‘Once upon a time, 
whenjthe world was young, the magpie 
was the only bird unabie to build a nest, 
Applying tf: r assistance to the various mem- 
bers of the feathered tribe, they one and all 
profiered belp. The biack bird said, ‘Place 
that stick there,’ suiting the action to the 
word, ‘Ah!’ said the magpie, ‘I knew that 
afore.’ Owner birds foliowed with thelr 
suggestions, and eacn were toid by the 
magple, ‘1 knew it afore.’’ When the neat 
was baif made the pertinacity and concelt 
of the pie so disgusted the birds that they 
told ‘mag’ to finish the nest bimeelt; which 
task being beyond his powers be bas bad 
but half « nest ever since.’’ 

A Nove. KIND ov CasHixr.—The Sia- 
mese ape is#ald tobe in great demand 
among Siamese merchants asa cashier in 
their counting houses, Vast quantities of 
base coin obtain circulation in Siam, and 
the faculty of discriminating between good 
money and bad would appear ty be posses 
sed by these gifted monkeys in such an ex- 
tradordinary degreeof development that no 
human being, however carefully trained, 
can compete with them. The cashier ape 
meditatively pula into bis mouth each coin 
presented to him in business pay ments,and 
tests it with grave deliberation, His 
method of testing is regarded in commer: 
clal circles ag infallible; and as a matter of 
fact, his decision in uniformly accepted by 
all partiog in the transaction. 





Markou.—This 1 onth anclently bad two 
other names—Rhed Monath, from one of 
the<leities to whom sacrifices were nade in 
March; and Illyd Monath, or Stormy 
Month. The ancients always regarded it 
as an unlucky month for marriages, though 
itonly contained six untucky days, or ‘dies 
mala.’’ According toone ancient calender, 
the first, sixth, and eighth, and according 
to another the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
twenty-elghtb, were the days on which 
nothing should be attempted. March, we 
know, either “comes in asa lion and goes 
out like a lamb,” or “comes in asa lamb 
and yoos out likes alion.’’ It is also said 
that ‘a March dustis worth « King’s ran- 
som;’ but contrariwise we are told that ‘a 
dry March never begaits bread.’’ The pre- 
clous stone peculiar to the month Is the jas- 
per, which ensures long life, health, and 
general prosperity. 


A MaN's Lives Savep py Cats.—In the 
year 1763 two cats belonging to # merchant 
in Sicily, announced to him the approach 
ot an earthquake. Kefore the first shock 
was felt thetwo animals seemed anxious 
to work their way through the floor of the 
room in which they were, Their master, 
observing their frultioss eflorts, opened 
the door for them. At a second door, 
which they likewise found shut, they re 
peated their efforts, and on being set com- 
pletely at liberty, they ran straight through 
the strecta and out ofthe yate of the tuwn. 
The merchant, whose curiosity was 6x 
cited by this strange conduct, tollowed 
them into the fields, where be again saw 
the cats scratching and burrowing In the 
earth! Soon after there wase violent shock 


of an earthquake, and many of tue hous 

in the city fell down, of which the mer 
hant s Douse Wasa OT ao thathe was 
ebted for his life t 6 sIDg a 
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You say that life's a haunting gloom. 
A spectre o'er a yawning tomb; 
A miston Ume senguling stream: 
A enadowy, weird, and Otful dream. 
Aud yet an essence in bis life, 
(Neansed from earth's warring sin and strife, 
And clothed Ia robes of shining white, 
Shall enter through the gates of light, 
Some day’ some day! 


Here, pertect love ls never tound; 
There, love's fruition shall be crowned: 
Here, blind, we stumble on in pain: 
There, all the pethes shall be wade plain. 
While souls earth's clay bas severed wide, 
‘or parted were by earthly pride, 
Mhall meet around the Father's (throne, 
And baek in Joye before unknown, 
Some day!’ some day 
a me 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “NULL AND Vorp.” 


“MADAM’'S WARD," '*THE HOUHEIN 
THE OLGSS,” “WHITE BERRIKA 
AND BED,” “ONLY ONS 


LOVR,”’ BTO., BTO 


CHAPTER XX V1.— (OONTINUKD. ) 


KIS bad looked for hii as usual,and,not 
seeing him, bad sung and acted better 
and more brightly even than usual. 

“Yoar voloe improves, my dear,” said 
Mra. Berry, as she helped “the dreaser’’ to 
exohange the whitesatin robe of the last 
econe for Irin'’s plain everyday clothes, 
“but you don’t look well, my dear. 
You look pale, and—are you unbappy, my 
dear?” 

iris amiled faintly. 

“Ian't everyone unhappy, more or less, 
dear Mra, Berry?’’ she maid, putting the 
question aside, 

Mra. Berry looked at 
ingly. 

“Young, beautiful, the favorite of the 
ces ates not bappy!’’ she said. “Itisa 

unny world!’ 

‘In it?’ maid Iris, smiling 
haven't found very much fun 

” 

Atthia moment Paul knocked. 

“Mr, Montmorency is going to bear me 
play over tbe score in balf an hour,Mrbel,’’ 
he raid. 

He looked paleand anxious, and restioss 
with eager excitement, and Irie drew him 
towards her and stroked the bair froin his 
forehead soothingly. 

“Don’t be too anxious, Paul,’’ she said in 
a low voice; “you will find It will ali oome 
right.’’ 

‘You are a pair of you!" sald Mrs, Berry 
with a smile, ‘and both as simple as chil- 
dren, Are you ng home alone to-night? 
Let me come with you.” 

Iris hesitated fora moment, with a long- 
ing to acoept the kind offer, but she knew 
how tired Mrs. Berry always was after the 
performance, and that Markham Street 
would take her some distance out of her 
way, and she shook her head. 

“No,’’ ehe said; ty should you? One 
would think I had to drive through a forest 
of ravening wolves! You shal! not be kept 
out of your bed for the sake of keeping mo 
oom pany.”’ 

“My dear, « forest of ravening wolves is 
not a bad description of London at night,” 
maid Mra, Berry 1 fe 

‘Is it not?’ repiied Iria with a laugh. 
“Well, lot them raven as they may, | am 
not afraid of them,”’ 

Paul acoompanied her to the door, with 
his violin under bis arm, and saw that she 
wien wrapped up. 

“[ shan’t be more than en hour—or an 
hour anda half, Mabel,’”’ he said as he 
quickly closed the cab door, “Don’t sit 
up if you are very tired,’’ he added wist- 
fully. 

She laughed softly. 

“Ot course 1 shall sit up, you alily 
boy,”’ she said. “I shall be dying to 
hear every word Mr, Montmorency bas 
said.’’ 


The cab drove off and Paul limped back 
into the theatre, 

As he did so the signor stepped out into 
the light and consulted his watch cuare- 
fully. 

The Midnight Club had nothing half so 
bad about itas its name, which fadieated 
the hour at which its doors were opened two 
the members. 

It was situated in a smal! street in St. 
Jawen’, and was one of the most select of 
the fashionable clube 

There was play, but not much of it, and 
not very bigh, the members having other 

laces to go to When desirous of wooing the 

pkle goddess of the green table. 

At the Midnight they were more given to 
suppers and convivialities of a pleasunt and 
unvon ventional kind. 

Men dropped tn after the theatres,or they 
had taken their wives home from some re- 
ception or ball, and In the comfortable and 
luxurious room of the Midnight threw off 
the ceremonious restraint which they had 
worn rather irkseomely during the latter 
part of the evening. 

Periodically they had one of those gatn- 
erings which it te the tashion to aal! 
‘emoking concerts and Ww these singers 
and actors were invited m the Ander- 
standing that they made themseves amus 
ing. 

Ladies were made welcomeé,that is to 
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prsientones singers and actresses; but only 
who had grown careless of their re 
tation, or had never bad an 
t in en appearence at t 
Concerta.” 


be trouble 
them, “Midnight 
Smok 

it was sald that if a woman would go 
there, she would go anywhere, 

And yet there was nothing very wicked 
in these ngs; they were livel y—cer- 
tainly livelyi—and very often the gorge- 
ously-covered footmen were ordered to 
wheel the tables and chairs to the sides of 
the room and the conoert developed into a 
dance. 

But give a dog, or aciub, a bad name,and 
hang it; and there is no denying that the 
Miduight had a very bad name indeed, 

Large sums of money had been lost, and 
men hed been ruined there; though similar 
calamities, by the way, had also oocurred 
at otber clubs which were regarded as irre- 
proachable, 

it was from the Midnight Olnb that Fior- 
ence Delaine had been ran away with by 
Girandison, the guardsman, but it is quite 
possible that he would have run away with 
her if the Midnight Club had not been in 
6x istence, 

Atany rate, there was the club, and mo- 
thers with marrt ble daughters sbud- 
dered when they heard it mentioned, and 
Geclared that the Dake of Rossdale ought 
to be ashamed of himaelf; for the duke had 
founded it. 

On this Friday night the club was very 
full, 

it was to be a particularly good concert, 
so it was said, and the actors and singers 
who had promised to come were numerous 
in quantity and rare in quality. 

Kut the cause of this large attendance 
was (he rumor which bad leaked out that 
Lord Rallisford and the duke had laid a 
wager upon Mias Mabel Howard's appear- 
ance at the concert, It seemed inoredible 
and ridiculous, 

It was well known that Mies Howard 
had received invitations innumerable to 
parties of the highest character, and that she 
had refased, 

Tt was also weil known that not a breath 
of scandal had ditamed the lustre of her fair 
tame, 

Everyhody said that she was not only a 
lady, but that she held herself as one, and 
that the only acquaintanceship she would 
consent tomake with the world, was from 
behind the Lyric tootlighta, 

No one had ever seen her at any social 
gathering. 

People sought her in the Rowor the drive 
in vain; the gilded youths complainad that 
—'You oouldn’t even buy her photograph, 
by Jove!” 

And now it was rumored that she was 
toappear at a smoking concert of the 
Midnigit, and thatthe Dake of Rossdale 
had staked a hundred pounds on her pres- 
ence, 

The suite of rooms at the Midnight were 
beautifully decorated and furnishe4, as be- 
fite a place in which dukes and eurin spend 
their bright hours, 

lt was said that nowhere in London, or 
even Paris, could you ®o recherche a 
supper, or such rare wines, and people who 
used to be fond of deciaring tnat the 
House of Commons was the best club in 
London, now added—“after the Mid- 
night,’”’ 

Ono this particular night thesu ned ge ~ 
had hurried over the meal, and leaving the 
magnificent salle a eo bad hastened 
into the smoking-room, in which the con- 
ocerta were held, and which was large 
enough to form a fair auditorium, 

The concert commenced at twel ve,twel ve 
punctually,and at that hour four of the best 
singers of the day—all gentlomen—gave off 
4“ ge 

eople were nenias and talking in an 
undertone nearly all the time,and there 
was a buzz of suppressed excitement and 
curiosity which indicated that the oon- 
cert waa not the obief attraction for that 
evening. 

Presently Lord Railsford, accompanied 
by a sporting marquis and one of the Cab- 
inet Council, came !n. 

The entrance caused a itttie stir, and as 
they made their way to seats near a sinall 
table, people exchanged glances signifi- 
cantly. 

Lord Rallsford looked round,and nodded 
to one and another with his pleasant 
amile; then he turned to the Cabinet min- 
ister. 

‘I’m afraid you'll think you’ve wasted 
your time, Gainsford,”’ be said, “and wish 
yourself back in the House! But don’t 
biaine me; I told you all aiong that she 
wouldn't come, It is impossible.” 

The right honorable smiled in bis grave 


way. 

the was an admirer of Miss Mabel How- 
ard, and the rumor that she wasto appear 
atthe Midnight hed surprised him and 
bad excited his curiosity so deeply that, at 
some sacrifices, he bad left the ministerial 
benches to see for himself how the wager 
would be decided. 

“I hope she won't,” he said quietly. ‘1 
like Miss Howard, and I chouid. have 
thought this the last place in the world in 
which to see her.” 

“Just so,” said Ralisford. “It's ridical- 
ous. Why, I think I told you that my mo. 
ther asked her fn the nicest way to come to 
oae of her ‘At Homes,’ and she refused. 
W by on earth should she come here?”’ 

The cabinet minister nodded. 

““W bere’s the duke?” said the marquis, 
*“*l wonder whether be’d take me at the 
same oddal" 

Lord Rallsford laughed confidently. 

iim almost inclined to bet that he 
i0esn't show up, leave alone Miss How 
hesaid with anticipatory triamph. 
“It was jasts plese of brag on his part, 


that’s alil’’ 


Just as he spoke the diminutive figure of 
the duke was seen entering the room. 

He came along the narrow lane made for 
him by thecrowd with bis eyes lowered, 
and his wrinkied, coloriess face wearing the 
balf cunning, half-impassive look which 
reminded one so much of a money; but, 
as Lord Railaford spoke his name, the Lit- 
tle eyes twinkled with malicious amuse- 
ment, and bis face grew into a network of 
wrink|es. 

“Well, duke!" sald Lord Railsford ban- 
teringly; ‘‘we thought you bad fled the 
chsfting! Come alone?” 

“Quite alone,” said the duke, with a little 
air of surprise, 

Lord Rulistord turned with a laugh tothe 
others. 

“W here is Miss Howard?” he said in an 
undertone, and reper 

The duke nodded and grinned. 

“She will be here presently,’’ he sald. 

Lord Rallsford laughed incredulotsly,. 

“{ tell you what, duke,” said the youn 
marquis; “if you'd like to go that bet wi 
me as well as Rally ——’’ 

“Certainly,’’ sald nis grace very care- 
lesely. 

*Do,’’ said Lord Kalleford. 
to draw two checks as one.” 

“Oh, you will only baveto draw one,” 
said his grace, and he sat down, ‘Who's 
singing? What a lot of people here! Come 
to #e6 Miss Howard, eh?’ and be grinned. 

“Come not to see her,” retorted Lord 
Ralisford. “Halloal By Jove!” He broke 
off, balf rising, and looking towards the 
door. 

‘What is it? Has she come? Never!’’ ex- 
claimed the marquis eagerly. 

“No, no!’’ exciaimed Lord Railsford hur- 
riedly, “But 1 just caught sight of Clarence 
Monty.”’ 

‘“Montacute!” said the marquis, with sur- 
prise, ‘Haven’t seen him for an age! 
Where’s he been, | wonder? Beckon to 
him, Railsford!’’ 

Lord Railsford got up, and making his 
way tothe end ofthe room, touched the 
new comer on the shoulder, 

Lord Clarence turned. 

He was looking thin and pale, and there 
wasan expression of preoccupation and 
weariness on his face that rather startled 
Lord Railsford, 

“Hullo, Monty!’’ he said. 
earth did you spring trom? 
you been? Haven't seen you 
Been queer?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Lord Clarence; ‘not at all! 
I’ve been—besn abroad.”’ As he spoke, the 
light which had come into bis face at greet- 
ing his friend, died out again; and the ab- 
sent, preocoupied manner returned, 

Lord Railstord looked at him very curi- 
ously. 

“Come and sit down,” he said. ‘Here's 
Charley,and the duke, and Gainsford; quite 
a crowd of us to-night, eh?’’ 


“]t's as easy 


“Where on 
W here have 
for months! 


Lord Clarence followed him moodily to 
the table where the littie group sat,and ex- 
changed greetings. 

“You've come in time forthe fun, Mon- 
ty,” said the marquis pleasantly. Lord 
Olarenoe was the favorite, and had been al- 
most missed: ne one is ever quite missed 
iu London society. ‘‘Where have you been 
hiding yourself, you old owl? Where- 
ever it is, you’ve moulted since we saw you 
last.’’ 

Lord Clarence smiled and looked around 
him wearily, as he thought of the burst of 
mockiag laughter which would have arisen 
if he bad said,— 

“I have been looking forthe woman I 
love!"’ 

‘‘You don’t ask what the fun is, Montv,’’ 
said Lord Railsford. 

Lord Clarence turned suddenly towards 
them. 

‘*W hat is it?’’ he said indifferently. 

a Lord Kailsford told him the story of the 
et. 

‘‘As if Miss Howard would come to the 
even to oblige the duke,”’ he con- 
cluded, 

“Who is she?’ asked Lord Clarence ab- 
sently. 

His question provoked a loud peal of 
laughter. 

“You owl! Not know Miss Howard, of 
the Lyric? Why, man, you must have been 
living ina coal minefor the last month! 
Here,—give him aocigar, somebody, and 
leave him alone! He is out of it!” 

Lord Clarence was quite content to be 
left alone, and lighting his cigar, leant 
back tn his chairand looked round,the room 
absently. 

“Your eheck gets nearer every moment, 
duke,” said Railsford presently, as he 
glanced at his watch. “She is not coming, 
—as I said!” 

The duke siniled, and putting up hiseye- 
glass, looked towards the doorway. 

A tall figure, with long hair and a biack 
moustache, had entered in a stealthy kind 
of way, and swod lounging near the en- 
trance, 

“Hallo!” said the marquis; ‘there's 
that italian fellow who is always hang- 
ing aboutthe Lyric. How did he get in 
here?”’ 

“Going to sing, or something, I sup- 
pose,’’ said the duxe,dropping his eyegiass, 
through which he had seen the aignor be- 
stow upon him a very quick, stealthy 
signal. 

“I always feel as if something in the 
shape of a long knife had struck me in the 
back when that fellow comes near me,” 
said Lord Railsford. ‘Wonder who the 
deuce he is?’’ 

“An adventurer,” saidthe duke indifier 
ently. “‘Piay him at ecarte, Rally, and you 
|} will find out sharp enough!” : 

“i d’e’emay, BARE T) LOX) Lord 
ford. “Nice looking customer, 
Monty?” 
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“Who—where?”’ said Clarence, looking 
round, 

Then, as he saw the siguor, is face fush. 
ed, and he half rose, 

He had recognized him in a moment,and 
was aanailed instantly by the desire to fiy 
at him; but, with an effort, he sank back 
into his seat and watched him ailentiy, 

Lord Clarence had come into the Mid. 
night by the merest chance, ; 

e bad returned from Paris that after. 
noon—evening rather, and passing down 
the street, bad heard the sound of wusic at 
the club and gone in, hoping that he might 
lose himeelf and his thoughtsfor an hour 
or two at least. 

For long restless weeks he had been 
scouring the French and Italian cities in 
search of Iris, impressed by the idea that 
she would leave England and hide herseif 
abroad, and little guessing that he might 
have seen berany night by takinga siali 
atthe Lyric. 

Mr. Barrington bad written and told him 
of her discovery, but the letter had follow. 
ed Clarence from place to place and had not 
yet reached him. 

To-night, as he had wandered about rest. 
less and dissatisfied, he had almoat come 
to the conclusion that she was lost to him 
for ever—dead, perhaps, for allhe knew! 
And a grim despair was settling upon him, 
Perhaps there was nothing left for him but 
to return to Knighton and a himself 
to the inexorable fate which had set a curse 
like a seal upon his Life. 

And now, the very night of his return, 
here was the dark, sinister face of the 
scoundrel! Ricardo rising from the crowd? 
Clarence knew that this man had beep sen- 
tenced toa long term of imprisonment in 
Italy, where he had been sent for trial, and 
knew that he must have escaped in some 
wav or other. 

Perhaps, who could tell, the fellow had 
some clue to Iris’s whereabouts? Conoceal- 
ing bis anxiety and eagerness as well as he 
could, he kept his 6ye on the signor. 

+ 7 J cs a ca 


Iris bad reached home without meeting 
with anything in the shape of a wolf, and 
had gone to Paul’s room. 

Mrs, Barker took her a cup of coffee, and 
looked round with surprise for Paul, 

‘‘He will not be here for an hour ortwo,”’ 
said Iris, “I wiil sit up for him, Mrs, 
Barker,” she added, with her usual thought- 
fulness, 

Mrs. Barker remonstrated, put Iris was 
as firm as she bad been with Mrs, Berry, 

‘Paul would be sorry if you were kept 
up; you look dreadfully sleepy now,” she 
added, with a smile. 

“Well, 1 do get tired after eleven, miss, 

apd that’s the truth!’’ admitted Mrs, Bar- 
ker. ‘‘But I don’t like to leave you to open 
the door, Well, if you insist, miss,’’ stifling 
a yawn. 
“I do,’ said Iris, laughing. gently. “I 
believe you are afraid that I shal! leave the 
latch unfastened!”’ and Mrs. Barker wae in- 
duced to retire, though reluctantly, and de- 
claring that it wasimuch against her will. 

Iris threw herself down upon the couch, 
and closing her eyes, let her thoughts car- 
ry ber away to Knighton in a moment. 

She could picture Lord Heron in all her 
favorite places, and see him standing on 
the terrace watching the sunset as he had 
so often watched it in the happy days gone 
for ever. 

Did ne ever think of her as he sat on the 
seat on which she used to sit, stand on the 
spot where she used to stand, or had he for- 
gotten her? 

Had the beautiful Lilian Foyle driven 
her, Iria’s, image from his heart, thrust it 
aside and enshrined her own there? 

If she bad not yet succeeded in doing 80, 
could there be any doubt that she would 
succeed in —" before long? 

“Oh, my darling!” she murmured, as the 
tears slowly filled her eyes. ‘You are lost 
to me for ever! I can only pray that you 
may be happy! Yes, I can do that; and 1 
do, I do!’’ and she choked down the rebel- 
lious sob that would rise, 

A knock atthe street door startled her 
from her dreams, and she rose, a little con- 
fused. 

‘Paul is soon back,’’? she murmured, 
glancing at the clock. ‘Perhaps Mr, Mont- 
morency has broken his word, and has not 
heard the music. Ab! I am always look ing 
on the dark side,’’ she murmured penitent- 
ly. ‘It is more likely that be bas heard 
enough to tell Paui that he will haves 
great success.’’ 

She lita candle and went downstairs. 
The house seemed strangely quiet and 
still, and she stood for a moment with her 
hand raised hesitating, under a sudden 
fear of wiaich she was so ashamed that she 
opened the door so quickly that the wind 
biow out the candle. 

‘Paul, is it you?” she sald. 

“Does Miss Howard live here?’ said 4 
voice, 

Iris started and leant forward. A boy 
staod on the steps peering up at her, a boy 
whom she remembered as having #60 
among the carpenters at the Lyric. 

“Ob, it’s you, Miss Howard,’ he sald. 
“Please l’ve brought a message from Mr. 
Paul.” 

Iris caught her breath, and the color le/t 
her face. 

“What is it?’’ she breathed. 
happened? Quick! Is he iil?’’ 

“You're not to be frightened,’’ said the 
boy, evading her entreating and anxious 
eyes. “Heain’t exactly ill—that is, 00! 
serious—but he’s been took queer, snd 
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“Oh, come inside! Teil me—teil mec 
truth!’’ cried Iris, and she dr 
held him. 
The boy looked embarrassed 
fied out of her grasp. 
‘There ain’t any call 
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said. “Heain’t dangerously ill, i was to 
tel! you that, but you’d better come at once. 
That was bis measage,’’ 

“Yes, yes! Where ie he?’ demanded 
Irs, trying hard to be calm. 

‘He's at Mr. Montmorency’s,”’ eald the 
boy, with all the gliibness of a London 
vrehin who bad been brought up bebind 
tne stage wings, ‘He'd gone there to play 

Yea, yes | know,” broke in Iris, “I 
wi | come with you at once, [ will not bea 
moment. On, Paul!”’ 

She ran upstairs, and, catching 4 her 
bat and the long fur cloak whi she 
usually wore toand from the <—- wes 
downstairs again before the y bad 
scarcely time to prepare himeelf for the 
next lie, 

“Come!” she sald quickly, ‘You—you 
are a good boy to come and tell me! Where 
is be?” 

“Tois way,’ said the boy. “I've got a 
cab here, I didn’t bring it up to the door 
for fear of frightening you, miss,’’ 

“Yes, yes!” said Iris, “Is—is heo—— Ob! 
tell me what it ia,” 

“Itain’t anytbiug much,” said the imp. 
“He just got faint ike, He wrote a message 
ou @ piece of paper ——’’ 

“W here is it?” said Iris feverishly. 

“| lost itcoming along,” returned the 
juvenile Ananias, “There wasn’t anything 
in it, ‘cept asking you to come,”’ 

I'he bansom sped along through the de. 
eerted streets, and Iris, leaning forward 
cagerly, seemed to urge the horse with her 
handsome, terror-stricken 7 

Suddenly it swept down Duke Street,and 
pulled up atthe Midnight. 

ihe boy jumped out, and held his hand, 
aid the cabman drove off, with—what at 
suother time, would have struck Iris— 
suspicious celerity, but her orain was in 
io much of a whirl to notice it then, 

lhe boy made way for her to enter the 
Lail, and at that moment a burat of music 
wafied down to them, 

iris drew back, 

“What place is this?” she said. 

“Mr. Montmorency’s,”’ said the boy un- 
Liushingly. *‘He’s got a little party on,and 
Master Paul has come to play to them. Mr. 
Montinorency wanted to send the people 
away, but Master Paul wouldn’t hear of 
<7" 

“No, no! 
Paul!’’ 

“Tuis way,’ said the boy, and he led her 
up the stare, 


That is iike him! Oh, Paul! 





CHAPTER XXVII, 


fY\HIS way, miss,’’ said the boy, eyeing 
her cunningly, and he laid bis band 
| upon the handie of the dvor, 

\shedid #0,a burat of applause and 
lauguter sounded from within, [ris drew 
back, and looked at the boy with anxious 
doubt 

“Paul is notin there,’”’ she said, ard a 
feeling, \uat was scarcely strong enough 
fursuspicion,smote her, ‘*Heis not in there 
with wii that noise,” 

“Ou, yes, be is, miss,” said the boy 
quicgly, but be evaded ber anxious anu 
(jUesUOUIDg gaz3- 

‘Go and teli bim I am here,” said Iris, 
drawing back astep; ‘go and tell Mr, Mont- 
morency id 

Before sh6 could finish, the boy opened 
the door, and the crowded room was re 
vealed to Irie’s sight. 

Sus stood surprised and overwbelmed by 
tue crowd and tne noise, but even then sho 
Was DOt suspicious, Only star.ied, 

So6 Lurned to speak to the boy, but wiih 
4 quick movement he bad got behind 
Ler, and Wes siesling swiftly duwu tue 
Slails, 

ins turmed tw tollow him, when, from 
(he Crowded 100m, Ricardo glided towards 
lier, 

“You bave come?” he said smoothly, “I 
feit sure , 

“Paull Where is Paui?” she exclaimed, 
recolliug from him, ber eyes fixed on his 
false, @uniling face. 

‘Our Littie triend is here,” he said. ‘Do 
nol be alarmed; he is in the room beyond 
(bere, wailing for you,’’ and he offered bis 
arin, 

{hey were standing in the open doorway, 
and iris’s entrance had already atiracted 
ailenuion, 

Men sud women were looking round at 
her with warked interest and curiosity,and 
‘Here Was an unpleasant smile on the laces 
of (he women, 

iris’é breath came very fast and pain- 








ily. 

‘Paul here?” she exclaimed as suspicion 
4 d dread tlasbed upon ber mind. “1 do 
re believe it!” and she siowly shrank 
Jack, 

“On my honor!” commenced Ricardo, but 
at that moment the diminutive figure ot 
tue dake stood beside vim. 

With a low bow he held out his hand to 
rls, 

‘Weicome tothe Midnight, Miss How- 
4rd’? he said with a smile toat was nalf-ie- 
Speciful, balf-triug ppant 

“The Midnigtt!’’ repeated Irie, Tuen 
*.6 understo.d where she wes. Whiteio 
‘U6 ips sne looked round with a trigutened 
KeZe, 

She would have turned and tied, but 
' Cardo had closed the door and /eaut 
*g4inst itina lounging and caréiese alti- 
16, Dut at the sauie time effectually bar- 
K retreat, 

6 Micuight!”’ she repeated. 


a. G08 this mean? Ob, your grace 
altered Dreathiessiy, ‘*] came Dticauaé | to 
€ at Paol wae ill!’’ 
nee - ney. 
4 isand pardons!’ he murmured 
c > neeu for alarm; your iite 
lis, 1 trast, in perfect health, lt was 
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here. Yes, I think will 
admit that it was pardonabie whea you re- 
fect how highly we prize your company. 
The Midnight is honored above words by 
your presence, Mises Howard! Permit me 
to lead you to a seat; the concert {s+ not yet 
over!”’ 

He heid out bisarm,but Iris sbrank back 
with a look of indignant loathing. 

“I bave been deceived!”’ she panted; then 
she drew herself to her full height and 
looked down at him, her glorious eyes 
blazing with alla woman’s scorn. “How 
dared you!” she exclaimed, and although 
the words were scarcely spoken above her 
breath, there was such majesty in them 
that the contemptible little duke winced 
and changed color. “What harm did i 
ever do you that D ps should deliberately 
Pict to tnealt and degrade me?’ she went 

De 

His went pale, and his eyes giitter- 
ed eviliy, but he Lath smiled. vith 

. = the door, and let me go at once!’”’ 
said Iria, still quietly but firmly, and with 
re passion. 

be duke drew nearer, and whispered 
haif-coaxing!y, hali-threatening|y— 

“Don’t make a scene! You are here, 
and that’s an end of it! Stay tive min- 
utes, and I will conduct you to your cab 





“Not one moment!”’ broke in Iris, ‘Do 
you force ine to appeal for protection, your 
grace?’ and she waved her hand towards 
the people. 

The duke frowned and bit his lip, 

“For Heaven’s sake, be sensinie!’ he 
said, still in a whisper. ‘Remain five win- 
utes! What harm can it do you? None! 
Whereas, if you insist upon making a fuss 





He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘My dear young lady, are you anxious 
to inake a paragraph in the morning papera? 
Five minutes only! You can go as quietly 
a4 yO. Caine; your presence will scarcely be 
noticed—ocoine, be sensicle!’’ 

Iris a.ood panting, her eyes al! aflame; 
contempt, anger, a passion of indignation, 
took possession of her, and, almost beside 
herself, she raised her hand—perhaps to 
strike bim—certainly to thrust him from 
between her and the door, 

The duke went white, and moved alight- 
ly, then, with two spots of crimson burning 
on bis cheeks, he jaughed, 

“You are not on the stage, now, my dear 
young lady,” ne said mockingly. “Spare 
us these heroics and make yourself at 
home, Good gracious, this is not athieves’ 
kitchen! You wii! findy;lenty of your ac- 
quaintances bere! * five minutes, and, 
s og one song for us! I'll crave it on my 
vended knees, if you like.’’ 

iris looked round desperately; one ortwo 
yentiemen nad come near to them, among 
(hem Lord Ralleford, 

He bowed and siniled; he had not heard 
aword ot the conversation, and had no 
ijeatnat she bad been entrapped to the 
place, 

“Will you introduce me, duke?” he said. 
“This is a great pleasure and honor, Miss 
Howard,” he added, pleasantly and re- 
spectfully. 

Tue duke waved his band: ‘Lord Ralis- 
ford, Mies Howard,” he said, 

lris made a littie movement towards 
hiuwm, 

“My lord,” she said awiftiy, “I.—I have 
been deceived; 1 did not come here wiill- 
ingly.’’ 

The duke broke in with 
laugh. 

‘A ruse, a pardonable ruse, Railsford, | 
sdmit,” be said, ‘But Miss Howard has 
been kind enough to grant us her forgive 
ness, and will be gracious enough to sing 
one soug for us vs 

“No! exc!aimed Iris,indignantly. ‘Lord 
Railsford, | appeal to you——”’ 

She could get no further, fora lump rose 
in her throat; she feit #0 helpless, 

Lord Riilsford stared from the duke to 
her. 

‘Is this true, duke?” he said, gravely. 
‘(Miss Howard,ain I to understand that you 
came here against your wili?”’ 

‘*Yes—yes!’”’ said Iris, when she could 
speak; “I wastold thata friend was ill 

” 


a very loud 








The dake laughed. 

“I told you that it was a ruse, Rallsford,”’ 
he said, impatiently, for a 4wall crowd was 
gathering round therm. 

Just before Iris’s entrance, Ciarenoe 
Montacute bad got up and strolled into on6 
of the rooms which jutted from the siumok- 
ing room to get some coflee. 

tHe was tired of tue whole affair, and wes 
wondering how he could 6+cape without 
creating a tues. 

He was ccming back Into the larger 
room with the c flee cup io bis band,wnen 
he saw the peuple crowded round the 
door. 

With listless indiflerenee he approached 
it; then he saw iris’s face, and stopping 
short, he let the c.ffee cup fall to the 
ground, 

Fora moment he believed hinself the 
victim of an baliucination. 


Iris, the centre of & crowd at @ concert | 


On, it was imps 


of the Midnight Clap! 
sible! 

Tnen be caught the sound of her voice 
and convinced that he was not dreaming 
ne pusned his way through the group, aud 
‘Irie!’ broke frou his ilps, 

Iris beard him, and with a startied cry 
turned towards Diin. 





The duke started, and looked from one |! 
the tober, aud wouid have got 
| petween t bat Clarer thrust hing 
as6i06. 
i ‘‘Jrie!’’ be said ag4 aa 8 sprang to him 
and #6: 23d gars | 
Toe crimavuD de ner tace, then ashe 
’ went whit 


l nave given 


“Clarence!” she panted. ‘*Take meaway! 
They have brought me here under false 
pretences—by a trick as 





A murmur of excitement and curiosity 
rose from the onlookers: here was a #ensa- 
tion indeed, a greater treat even than they 
had expected! 

Clarence Montacute drew her arim within 
his,and confronted the duke with a danger- 
ous light in his eyes. 

“IT have the honor to be a friend of this 
lady’s, your grace,”’ he said In a low voice, 
but so distinctly that almost everyone 
could hear, “Her presence here is owing 
to some treachery, for which, if 1 mis- 
take not, you admit yourseif respon 
sible!’ 

The duke shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, butthe smile was an uncomfor- 
table one, 

“T admit nothing, iny lord,” he retorted 
with strained courtesy, “Perhaps you had 
better opp for information to anotber 
friend of Miss Howard’s,”” and bis small 
eyes glanced towards the signor, who had 
got as near the door as ible, and 
would have got on the other side of it if 
he could have forced his way through the 
crowd. 

Iris shuddered, 

‘Yes!’ she murmured aimoat uncon- 
sciously, ‘‘Itis he who hae done it!” 

Clarence bad got her upon his left arm, 
but his right was free, and as he made his 
way to tothe door he caine within reach of 
the signor. 

‘“Outof the way, you scoundrell’’ hesaid 
with suppressed passion, and as he spoke 
he dealt hint a heavy blow across the 
face, 

The aignor went down heneath it aa the 
ox goes down at a blow of the poleaxe, and 
C.arence led Iris to the door; bat here 
he paused a moment, and turoing Ww the 
astonished and excited crowd, quickly 
Bala: 

‘*] call all present to witnoss that this lady 
was induced to come here this evening by 
a trick, She isthe victim of an infamous 
plot in whicn al! ooncarned shall be held 
responsible,’’ 


As be spoke, he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and taking outa card flung it at 
the duke’s feet, and leaving tie specta- 
tore specchlesa with amazement, led Iris 
out, 

She was too agitated to utter a word to 
him, and clang to his arm in silence unt! 
they bad reached the atreet, ° 

Hisown agitation was little less than 
hers; indeed he could scarcely persuade 
himself that be was awake! 

For atew minutes they walked in ai- 
lence, utterly regardiess of the direction 
their steps were taking, then her trembling 
row less violent and at last she found her 
voice. 

“On. Lord Montacute!” abe murmured, 
“Where did you comefrom? What should 
l have done but for you? I it o> 
you?” aad sbe looked up at his pale, agli- 
tated face as if she could scaroely yet be- 
lieve in its reality. 

“Yeu, i’a If” said Clarence hoarsel y. 
“lonly returned trom Italy tuis after- 
noon’? 

“From Italy?’ she echoed, and her voloe 
feil. 

Sune could guess what his purpose had 
been in going there. 

‘Aad ~ -Iris?” be sald anxiously. 
“How did you come here, at this place and 
at this tiie of night? Great Heaven, it ia 
all like a hideous dream atili! Tell me 
everything!” and he stopped and looked st 
her with piteous entreaty, 

“Jt was a trick, a ruse!’ she sald feebly, 
then stopped. The reaction was setting in, 
and she felt faint and exhausted. 

Lord Clarence bailed a cab and helped 
her tn, and a he followed asked her forthe 
address, 

“Now,” besaid, “don’t speak until you 
have rested!’’—be still called it ‘‘wested,” 
but Irie bad forgotten to amile at bis #lur- 
red ‘r’s,’’ 

“J am all right now,” she said with a 
long sigh. “Oh, I have so much to tell 
you,—and yet, can I tell you?” she said 
sadly. 

“You must tell me everything, Iris,’’ he 
maid; then he added delicately, ‘Miss 
Kaighton!’ 

“That ia not my name,’’ she sald grave 


ly, and beginning totrembie again. “My 
name is Howard, Mabel Howard, and— 
and—’ she hesitated, but went on very 


bravely,—“I am an actress at the Lyr.c 
Theatre.”’ 

Lord Clarence atified the exclamation 
that rose to bis lips. 

“An actress at the Lyric!’’ hesaid, after e 
moment, in which he recovered his self- 
command, ‘Aud why?” 

“Needs must wnen Poverty drives,’ she 
said, in a Jow voice, 

“Poverty!” be exclaimed, stifling a groan 
as be pictured all she must have gous 


through. “Poverty! On, Iris, Irie! But’ 
—and he put his hadd to his brow—the 
jewele—”’ 
“J Jost them, Lord Clacence,’’ she said 
simply. : 
“But your friends, Mr, Harrington?” he 
asked, 


‘‘{ bave hidden myself froin all of them, 
even from you, one of the truest of them!”’ 
sie said, in a low voice, 

‘““Mercifal Heaven!’ he exclaimed uncer 
his breath. “You, you, Iris Knighton, in 
poverty and an actress!” 

“Why not?” she said steadily, but sa 
“Ah! you forget that you have given ine 

ame that does not befong to mm 4 
s not dishonor, No.’ 
No, nol’? 16 assented 

‘No, Lord Montacute; better w 
jaustre to the profession I have 
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ast, and wh.ch has succored and saved 
me!’’ 

“You, yes; but that you, you should be 
brought to such straits!” 

She estniled sadly. 

“Ah! you torgat,’’ she murmured, “Who 
and what I atm that you should exalt tne ?’’ 

“In my eyes you are what you have al- 
ways been, the noblest, the highest amongst 
women, Iris,"’ 

‘Hush!’ she whispered with emotion, 
‘Not that name, please,’’ 

Hie moved with sorrowful impatience. 

“Go on, tell me all,” 

She sighed. 

“There ia not much to tell, after all.’’ she 
said, ‘1 am Mabel Howard, of the Lyric; 
poor no longer, but rich, as the world goes, 
and, a8 they oail it, ‘famous,’ And you 
have been looking for me? Oh, my friend! 
was it worth while ?’’ 

“It would be worth while to nd one’s 
life for you!” he responded, quietly 
enough, “Yoa, 1 have been looking for 
you, I went to Italy—l thonght that you 
would gothere! If I bad only stayed here 
in London.” and he groaned, “i would 
have found you long ago.”’ 

‘*T ain sorry, sorry, sorry,’’ she breathed, 

“If you are,” he exclaimed fervently 
“proveit! I have found you at last!—iet 
your troubles end here! Iris—forgive me, 
I must speak—for yourown sake—for mine 
~I implore you to give ine the right to pro- 
tect you, Iris,”—be stopped, for she had 
laid her hand upon his arin softly, plead- 
ing'y: 

“No, no,” she murmured; “you must 
not say any more,” 

He forced back the hot, eager words, 

“Well, well,’’ be said with anigh; ''I 
will obey you to-night, forthe present; but, 
ab, (ria, if you b but listened to me, if 
you had but granted me my prayer, and 
xiven me the right to shelter and guard 
you P 

“It could not have beon,”’ ehe murmured 





painfully, “But I am grateful,—if you 
only knew how grateful !’ 
His hand cl on hers, 


“Tell me about it to-night,’’ he said, 
putting the other and forbidden subject 
away from him by sheer foroe, 

She told him about her meeting with 
Paul, and all they had been Ww each other, 
and Clarenoe murmured,— 

‘“jod bless him!’’ 

“And when they told me that he was !i!, 
{ went at onoe,—I never hesitated or 
doubted for a moment!’’ 

Lord Clarence ground his teeth. 

‘They sball anewer for it,’’ he sald grim- 
ly; “and that man Hicardo,—if I had killed 
hina [he muat have been Inthe pilot!’ 

‘*Yos!’’ said Iris with a shudder; ‘it was 
of bis contrivance, no doubt. He bas been 
to me for money 4g 

“And you gave it to him?’ he exclaimed 
passionately, 

“What could I do?’ she sald humbly. 
‘tle threatened not only me, but--put 
rthers,”’ 

“And | was away in Italy !’’ exclaimed 
Clarence with intense self-reproach. “Oh, 
Iris, what you have suffered, slione and 
friendleas——”’ 

“You forget my true iittie friend, Paul?’’ 
she said, 

“A boy!’ he said. ‘But, no; | bave not 
forgotten bim, and will not forget him,” 

‘But this man, this scoundrel Kicardo ! 
I lot him go to-night, but he shall not escape 
me! Heshould bein prison now: he was 
sentenced to ten yeare penal servitude.’’ 

Iria shuddered, 

“There is no prison that could bold him, 
it seems to me,’ she said; “he ia like a 
snaka,’’ 

“Which I will sooren!’ muttered Clar- 
enoe, “Thank Heaven you are helpless 
no longer, Iria, Youosn bold me at ario’s 
length, but you cannot prevent moe watch- 
ing over you! From thls hour you shail 
run no wore such risks a this of two 
night,’’ 

“And you think I will let you waste your 
life for me?"’ she inurmured, 

“Waste!” he echoed, wilha little laugh. 
‘It ls the only chance of happiness left to 
me!” 

Tne cab drew up at Mra. Barker's an he 
apoke, and he looked up at the third-rate 
row of houses with aurprise, 

“You told me you were rich?’ he 
reproachfully. 

“So I am, dear friend,”’ #6 said; ‘and | 
live in this quiet way by choloe, not neces- 
sity.” 





maid 


(TO BH OONTINUED, | 
_ i 

ENGAGEMENT TOKENS,—The oid-fash- 
joned “posy”’ rings of the Sixteenth and 
Neventeenth Centuries aré coming into 
fashion again, Of course, the revival took 
place tn London, but la more tn fall awing 
here, Tne ringsare designe’ as betrotial 
wkens, and havea “posy”’ or ‘“oouplet”’ 
olther engraved or set in tiny gems, appro- 
priate wo the gift. Here is aspecimen: 
“love him who gave thee thisring of gold, 
"Tis be uuet kine thee when thou art oid,’’ 
Excellent advios, And this: 

“Let him never take a wifs, 

That will not love ber aa hin life.” 
Still Letter counsel, The prettiont of a)!: 
“This, and my bLeart.” 

Tos old fastion is far wore touching 
than tbe UNIeaDlDg hoops, lt Zop ges and 
solitaires that have eo long eiubieimed tLe 


hains and fetters, and sealed the supre 
nacy of tue busband The newly rev j 
,6a | ends th true sentimen f NaATriag 
tua! love—with the “cha 
n a 
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1AM LORELY, 


SYM. D WILLIAMS 

lam lonely bere without you, 
Lonely all the nightand day, 

And the jove of life seem faded 
Vanished from my life away. 


In the twilight mem'ry beare me 
To the Umes eo sweet and fair, 

When the sconlight of your preseace 
Shed ite glory everywhere. 


Yet all's lonely now and sorrowed, 
With my life aj) desolate; 
And I must be eo Ull you weloome 
Me beside the pear!y gate 
we 


Diana's Diamonds. 


“wY KK. V. HENKY. 


OHAPTER I, 


ENT MALLION ie @ very sleepy, 
easy-wolng littie red-brick town, 
that lies sunning itselfon the south- 

ern slope of abil. 

A cycling tourist now and then wheels 
bituself into view, gingerly skirling the 
cobble stones; the three young ladios from 
the rectory, with thelr baskeis and red 
memorandum-books, trudge pastio a vio 
lent hurry, on parish work intent; and 0+ 
casionally the great barouche and pair from 
Mallionbay rumbles in majestically, with 
handsome Lady Diana Malilion and her 
pretty daughter, Mise Murici Dasent, come 
to do as much shopping as the enter- 
prise of the Weat Malilon tradesmen will 
aliow them. 

The Mailions alwaye deal 
“like real gontioolk as they are,” the 
landlord of the Maliion Arms is 
wont Ww observe approvingly on these oo 
camions, 

And then he goes on to recall the good 
old times as he remembers them before 
Sir Henry's aocident, when open house 
waskept at Maliionbay, and there was 
eoining and going, and the carriages and 
horses of guesia overflowed the Mallion 
hay «#tables into thoma of the Mal 
lion Arms, and money changed banda 
rmierrily 

In tho#e good old tlunea before the dark, 
dark day when Sir Henry killed King 
(ole, the best horre in lis stable,in far 
mer lippinge’s yravel pit alongside Withal 
Spinney—not to speak of damaging his 
own head & that extent that all the Lon- 
don doctors oonldn’t rightly say whether 
they could ever getthe senee back into tt 
again 

Thev, perbaps by way of |ilustration to 
the story, a glimpse might be bad of poor 
Sir Henry bimeei!, lying tack in a corner 
of tue Carriage amongst Lis cushions, aagiik 
cap pulled low over bia brow to conceal 
the crue! soars left by the horse’s tramp- 
ling hoofs, 

The dim ghost of his old jovial 
ercmsiog bis face now and then when hia 
wife called him attention to # me friendly 
greeting, or be vaguély recognizs! some 
familiar ob) aot. 

It was a very piteous algiit. 
did not oare to ‘et him 
often, 

She would more frequently ride into the 
town alone, or accompantod by her young 
daughter, aslight, graceful slip of a lass 
with a sweet, wilful, spolltelhild face, and 
great dusky, inscrutable eyes, 

“Notbing to her mother,’’ 
would opine, his reminiscences forthwith 
meandering back to the best of all old 
tines when Sir Henry married his beautt- 
ful wife, an earl’s daughter and the widow 
ot John Dasent, the richest manio London 
—though he, the narrator, was given to 
understand that her money did nobody 
any particular good, being ail tled up tight 
by the lawyers for Miss Muriel, who 
wourdn’t get it till she caine of aye the year 
aller next, 

Tie Mallion Arina stands in the mnarket- 
place, of course: a d at its |\owest and inoat 
revired corner is the dark, small-paned 
window of “Mark Serafton, Watchmaker 
and Jeweler."’ 

Within, Mr. Mark Serafton himeelf is 
generally to be found—s sedate, pale and 
genticmaniy young mau,concerning whom 
West Malilon ie divided tn ite mind, 

Hlehas been amongst them for more 
than a dozen years and they have not 
succeeded yet in analysing and formulating 
bin, 

There is nothing against Lim thatanyone 
kno wa, 

He came with the highest recom menda- 
tions to “old Belshaw’ as bis assistant, 
married “old Helshaw's’’ daughter, suc- 
ceeded in the natural oourse of things to 
‘old BKelshaw’s’ business, and having 
buried both his young wife and her oid 
father, lived on peaceably and prosperous. 
ly in the #igbtof all men 

Yet there ia a vague, {'oating idea that 
Mr. Sera‘ton and West Maiiiou Lave after 
aii littieln common. 

He bas, ities rumore!, london eonnec 
fione,’’ wealthy folk of bis own from whom 
be parted in a boyieh whiin 

lt ie certain that he has at com- 
Inend; and many & prog perocus looking 
agricuiturim, driving pas on a Tuesday 
with thie sinaert trap «dc ree thinks un- 
coupfortably t*® Treposing 

bn tbe sale Len , 
sarong x 
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nephew, Robert Selshaw, with whom, on 
the evening when tnis sory in earn- 
om, he was taking a substan tea in the 
perior behind the shop, 

The master was en with a scientific 
review, the apprentice with broiled hain 
and eggs. 

The shop door-bell gave a very faint 
tinkle, 

Robert hurried off to attend it, dis- 
gustediy, with his mouth full, and Mr. 
Serafton laid down his book and emptied 
his cup. 

“Two laties wish tc see you, sir,” an- 
nounced Robert, returning; and Mr. Seraf- 
ton, hastening into the dusky shop, bowed 
to two dusky figures blocking out the light 
from the doorway. 

‘We've come on private business,’’ said 
the foremost, “Can’t you take us some- 
where where we can be quiet?” 

“Certainly, inadam. obert! You may 
shut up, and then finish your tea, Please 
step this way.” 

And he ushered the two into a dark 
little pri ate cffice looking on the side 
street, 

He was not unaccustomed to visits of a 
confidential nature, and had, by practice, 
grown exyertin taking hisclients’ ineasu’e 
inthe first few rapid glances, 

In thoee three short steps from shop to 
office be noticed the dress, sir and gait of 
the two women; and before he had drawn 
down the window-blind and turned up 
the gua, bad made a string of accurate 
littie observations that proved useful later 
on, 

‘A lady!’ was his comment on the one 
who had not spoken, “Holds ber head 
high; vell unnecessarily thick; made the 
olher fall back to let ber pasa firs!; ateps 
well. The other? — her maid? No, 
Shoulders square; chest flat; stride wo 
long for her skirts, Not a wornan at 
ali!’ 

He politely banded forward two chairs, 
and then placed himeelfon the far side of 
his writing-table, 

“You are in the habit of advancing 
money, Mr, Serafiou?”’ the “lady’’ began 
in a low tone, 

He bowed. 

“IT may bave done such a thing in a 
simull way,”’ with a gentle, deprecating 
shrug; “notin the regular course of my 
business,” 

“Wewantalarge sum—and at once!’ 
broke in the tailer figure, jm patiently, 
pushing before the other, 

“A jargewam! Twenty—thirty—did you 
want as inuch as nifty?’ asked the jeweler, 
speaking deliberately with Intention, while 
he fixed his eyes as if considering on the 
speaker's face, ‘It would, of course, de- 
pend oncircumstanoes, For instance on the 
security you had to offer——" 

Then he mentally ran on: 

“Dark; emall-featured for his aize; round 
red |ipa; left eye-tooth broken off short; 
something marked about the eyebrows; 
seen eyebrows like them before—where 
was it? gipsy bat pulled down well over 
therm.’’ 

“Fifty!’’ was the reply, with a scoff. 
“You do business on a largerftoale than 
that, as we happen to know,asir. Fifty! 
Fifty hundred would be nearer the mark, 
Ot course we've got security: good solid 
stuff, worth double the amount,’”’ 

He was ocarryinga black leather bag, a 
fact which Mr, Serafton had als> duly no- 
ted and weighed, 

“Not bis wife, that, else she’d have been 
the one to carry the load.’”’ 

‘Look here!” and he brought It down on 
the table with an ostentatious bang, Mr 
Serafton watohed nim in silence. 

The bag contained a number of leather 
cases and some smal! articlestied upin a 
silk bandkerchief, His client opened the 
first case, and pushed it acrossto him de- 
fiantly. 

The jeweler gazed in speechless won- 
der, 

Jewels were the one ardent, absorbing, 
all-devouring passion ofthe grave young 
man's life. 

tle gazed on the rubies with wondering, 
awe-struck admiration; touched them with 
tender, dexterous fingers; held them to the 
light; breathed on them; rubbed them, and 
laid them in their case, still gazing in a 
sort of devotional ecstasy. 

‘'Now, look at these,’’ 

Next came across of emeralds, flawless 
beyond ali his experience, and of a rich, in- 
toxicating depti of color, 

Then a set of huge cam costiy in 
their day, in a rich, ugly, expensive set- 


ting. 

‘Then came out of a shabby,old-fashioned 
case a girlish string of apg with a 
coronet and initials in pearis on the clasp. 
Followed by a miscellaneous collection of 
valuables, 

Mr. Serafton turned them over, weighed, 
handled and valued. ‘How much did you 
want?" he asked dubiously. 

“Five thousand,’”’ 

*Qalte impossible,’’ he replied decided- 
ly. ‘*Tnat is their utmost value.”’ 

Then he proceeded to explain, aa thetwo 
looked at one anotber disc ncerted. 

*] cannot in any case advance you the 
money frou: my own resources. | know 
where it ia to be got,and aim prepared to do 
the best I can to obtain it for you on rea- 
sonable terme, But I am bound to protect 
myself from any possible iisk. I should 
not take theese tringets, for example, under 
any circumstances without a clear under- 
standing of how you came to offer them to 
me. I know these too well to be mistaken 
in them’’—and he fingered the eémeraide 
vingly—‘*thougb I have only met tt 

before. They, and all the rest are 
-he property of Sir Henry Mal 
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cation, brought bis fist down violently on 
the table, but was silenced by bis compan- 
jon, who, stopping ye a with muon dig- 
nity, lifted ber veil, saying: 

— oo satiafy you onthe point, I think. 
lam Lady Diana Mailion,”’ 

Mr. Serafton bowed profoundly. 

‘et me understand exactiy what you 
can do for me. I have limmediate n of 
a large sum of money at once and unknown 
tomy husband. You are aware of hisoon- 
dition, I bave entire autbority to act for 
him. When he comes to bimself I am 
convinced he wiil bear me out in the 
course which I am pursuing. For the 
prosent I desire to keep the matter s6- 
cret.”’ 

“Anything I can do to oblige your lady- 
ship—”’ 

“I want, as you have heard, twenty-five 
thousands doliara,’’ 

“I might manage with the aid of friends 
to raise as much on your ladyship’s per- 
sonal security.” 

“That might involve tnterviews--law- 
yers—I might die,” shesaid agitatedly, “It 
would never do. Let me hear what you 
can do for me with these, They are all iny 
own. Nothing of Sir Henry’s—of my 
daughter's even—amongst them, What 
are they worth?”’ 

) could negotiate the sale of these for 
you,’ he replied, putting aside the rubies 
and the emerald cross, “but it ls a risk, 
Selilng in haste nieans certain Loss,”’ 

She shook her head 

‘You hear,’ she whispered to the other. 
“Do you expect me to do wore for you? 
Take the things yourselfand make what 
you can of them.”’ 

‘And raise abueend cry at % ' heels 
directly? Thank you, no, my lady! 1 
made wy conditions pretty distinct, | 
fancy, and I mean to stick to them,’’ he 
growled su'lenly: Mr. Serafton catching 
the sense of the words by inatinct from th: 
fragments of syllables that reached biim, 
He waited curiously, 

“Then there is one wore alternative,” 
spoke Lady Diana at last. ‘“You know the 

allion diamonds?”’ 

The jeweler's eyes sparkled, 
them well, my iady!’’ 

“Tf you nad thome,could you raise methe 
money I wanton them? They are worth 
more than ten tines the suim.,’’ 

“They are; but excuse me 
celebrate: stones, beirlooma, | have been 
given tounderstand, It wouid be difhiealt 
to pledge them secretly.” 

“There is no need for secrecy. 
world may know that you 
keeping—to be cleaned—reset—whatever 
pretext you like to choose, They are heir- 
looma, but Sir Henry bas no heir-—-not the 
most distant cousin living on the Mallion 
side, In default they was asttied on ine at 
the time of our marriage. I may beable to 
redeem them before very long—’’ she 
caught ber companion’s eyes fixed greedily 
on ber—‘through the generosity of a 
friend to whom I may make my need 
known,’’ she went on pointedly. 

With Mr. Sorafton’s help, she replaced 
the valuables in their cases, and laid them 
aside. 

Then she divested 
ahe wore. 

Underneath this was a short dark 
jacket, which she unfastened and slipped 
off, aud thea unpinued her siuall bat and 
long veil. 

Herdark close gown, her high-coiled 
black masses of hair, were all a-sparkle 
witn fairy light. 

Bands of diamonds girdled her waist, her 
neck, hérarms; diamonds blazed in one 
great slarry cluster on her breast, shone 
from a coronet of lesser stara in her 
batr, 

From asmall ci.amois bag she rained 
out eardrops, ping for the hair, clasps, 
lockets, stray stars to form pendants or 
brooches at will. 

The joweler drew back dazzled at the 
glittering treasures flashing and scintilat- 
ing in the iight o bis one poor gas.jet, 
but the other bent forward with a deep 
ejaculation and aface of sudden savage 
greed, 

Lady Diana stripped herself of her glist- 
ening burden, giving each article, one by 
one, to the jeweler, who examined itrever- 
ently, in a sort of dumb ecstasy. 

Toe Maliion diamonds! He could hardly 
find breath to answer her next words, 

“Then I suppose you can manage the 
business forme? Come over to Mallion- 
hay to-morrow, and tell me what {am to 
do. lam going to leave them here to- 
night.’”’ 

Both her hearers started, and Mr. Serat- 
ton felt his knees give way with him. 

“Why no? They will be safehere. You 
can give me a receipt, of course, And 
you,” to her companion, ‘*atand over there 
by the door whilst the list is being made 
out,’ 

Mr. Serafton made out hisinventory with 
trembling fingers, and a heart beating 
wildly with rapture, 

He laid each piece of jewelry ona vel- 
vet-lined tray a8 he catalogued it, Lady 
Diana paying less heed to his proceedings 
than ifit had been a discarded heap of 
child's p’aythings, 

She stood erect and very watchful be. 
ome the diamonds and the form by the 

oor, 

At the clang of the door of the iron safe 
she turned. 

‘Ts that secure?” 
oe Burglar and fire proof, 
aay 
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*] think the last man who found bis way 
into the beoktyard in an irregular manner 
was quite satisfied of the fact,’’ 

“Then you'll want everyone of them this 
week, Double every precaution that you 
have ever imagined, and you wilil still be 
insecure. (ood-night.’’ 

Then, bowing graciously to tle amazed 
young tradesman, sbe crusbed the receipt 
unread into ber pocket and swept out 
after her compenion with undiminished 
dignity. 

oe the empty little by-lane the two 

like black shadows,the man slouch. 

ng along abead, Lady Diana following 
leleasely. 

They passed out of the town into the 
open country, taking shortcuts and fieid- 
paths tiil they reached the main road at a 
cross way, where one arm of the finger. 

bore ‘*To Mallionhay,’’ and the other 
“To London.” 

**Tnere’s your road,” said Lady Diana 
quickly. 

‘Ab, but suppose 1 won’t take it?” broke 
out the wan fiercely. “Suppose I won't be 
shipped off to Australia for the next year 
or so? I’ve been doing some thinking on 
the way, and l’ve about decided to stay at 
home, and spoil your game for you; aal 
sbould like to spoil your sneering face this 
minate.” 

And he turned savagely on ber, his own 
face white and evil in the moonlight, 

The disdain on her face deepened a trifle 
a3 she answered niin cOmposedly, 

‘No, you will not do that, though I am 
bere alone, and not a man within bail, 
You wiil not do that, for 1 am the one per. 
son in the world to whom you can turn for 
bel - 

‘Fine help! Call it by ite right name, 
Say you are buying me off and doing it 
cheaply.’’ 

“You will bave three thousand pounds 
paid down. That will be more than enough 
Ww silence all those whom you bave reason 
to fear, Your passage and outfit will be 
paid for. You williandin Australia asa 
gentieman, and one hundred pounds will 
be placed in your hands on landing. After 
that you will receive ten pounds weekly as 
jong as you abstain from annoying us, 
D> you at present see your way to getting 
better terms for yourself from anyone 
eise?’’ 

“How am I to trust you?”’ 

‘*Recause it te to my interest to keep 
faith with you. 1 know | am only keeping 
off the evil day for atime, and tbat some 
day the money may give out, and my hold 
over you will cease, Butitistor my hus 
band’s sake that [ stoop so low asto trade 
with you thus,’’ 

He laughed jeeringly. 

‘For Sir Henry’s sake solely, of course! 
We understand each other, mada.” 

Then he drew nearer, his eyes gleaming 
with aneager light from out his dis- 
guise, 

He spoke in his low natural voice now. 
It was deep and musical a pleasing voics 
to listen to, and its tones were full of soft 
persuasiveness, 

“Why should we be enemies?’”’ he asked 
gently. “You are dealing generously by 
ine; don’t you suppose | night be minded 
todo the same by you when my turn 
comes uppermost? Remember, you have 
only seen the worst of me. Now you have 
given ine a chance, and I'll show you | 
oan wake the most of it. What's to pre- 
vent me being as good a  gentie- 
uuan a8 another after a year or two in 80- 
ciety?” 

‘1 hope you will—for all our sakes,’’ she 
said gravely, knowing at the same time 
how utterly hopeless it was to expect any- 
thing like reformation from hitn. 

‘A gentleman,” he repeated eagerly. 
‘Nota bad one to look at either, Why 
shouldn’t good blood show itself in me 4s 
well asanother? Say that 1 come home in 
a couple of years with a new name and 
good introductions, Supp se I am content 
to let my claiins on you crop forever, and 
ask you to do nothing but k9ep the secret 
and give me your friendship——” 

“Friendship with you!” 

“You'll find it better than my enmity, 
my lady. If I’m content to leave you un- 
disturbed at Mailionhay and take pretty 
Muriel and old Dasent’s money as pay- 
inent in full of ali inconvenient demaads 

Then tbe scornful composure of her face 
vanished in flaming wrath. 

“Villain!” sbe cried. ‘Dare to take my 
little daughbter’s name between your lips 
again, and! go straight to my husband 
and take the risk of alll—Now yo yvur 
way.’’ 


He scowled at her in silence; then obey- 
iog ber fiery gesture turned and siunk 
away down the white, moonlit road out 0! 
her sight. 

He stopped in the shadow of a tall bit of 
hedge-row. 

Tne road behind him was empty, but be 
raised one hand and shook it savagely 4 
the sky over Miilionhay. 

“You shall pay me back, my lady! Pay 
196 in full for every word you have uttered 
thie night. Pay me with your diamonds— 
your girl—Maliionhay! Ab, and wheo I 
have stripped you of all,the score will b6 
still unsettiea,’’ 

[ue footfall of some chance way!arer 
soundéd afar through the night's stil. ness, 
and he trudged sullenly on towards L's 
destination. 

* ° . * e 
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behind now and the good times were com- 
ing. if not actually come. 

Prices ranged no higher on a market-day 
than they did before, but Mallionbay was 
open again and entertaining the whole 
country-side right royally. 

Mine boat of tbe Maliion Arms had ad- 
vanced with the times, and entertained the 
joungers In the bar with an entirely new 
series of reminiscences, beginning with the 
description, given with much gusto, of how 
the vreat toreigu doctors nad, 80 to speak, 
cut Sir Henry’s head right open and set the 
inside to — as good as ever; aud con- 
cluding witha deta led accountof the grand 
doings of the christening of the splendid 
young heir that Lady Diana bad brought 
borne with her. ; 

Toe family were putting up a big stained 
window in tbe church a8 a thank-offering, 
wbeiver for Sir Henry’s head or the baby 
be couldn’t rightly Bay. 

it uigut be for Miss Mariel’s coming of 
age, after eli. 

Tuat you ig lady bad something to be 
thank ul for to besure. Nigh upon a mil- 
joa, he was given to understand, all for 
her own spending. 

I's a very, very serious thing to think 
of. 

Ah, there she was, acoming from the 
church sure ¢nough, and ber mother, too, 
and a finer pxir you'll ee6 nowhere—though 
tor choice give bim Lady Diana. 
-Good-dsy, my dear lady; good-day, 
Lady Diana walked her horse a few steps 
farther, then turned and beckoned to 

im. 

. she was looking well and handsome, full 
of light and brightness, 

Mure! drooped a little In her seddle,and 
jooked around with wistful, perplexed eyes, 
as ifcare bad somehow set her mark on the 
young beauty and heiress whosc coming 
virthnight bail was the talk and expecta- 
tion of tnree counties, 


u 


“What has become of Mr, Serafton?’’ 
asked Lady Diana. “I see the sbut- 
urs ciosed. dias he lett the town for 
good?”’ 


Now, of all people in West Mallion, 
Lady Diana was best able to give news of 
the absent jeweler, but she had her own 
reasous for asking, 

“Mr, Seratton, ny lady, left the town— 
lctine see —inore than & year ago; nearly 
twoitmust be. His father sent for him, I 
ain given to understand, A great dlamond 
werchant, Ll think—I dont’t quite remew- 
berthe name of the firm; perhaps your 
ladysbip might bave known it, They 
do say that he bas made his son apart 
ner; but we've all lost sight of biw 
here,’’ 

Yney rode silently homewards, side by 
side, in the green summer twilight of tue 
leafy lanes, 

“Shall yougo to London to-morrow?” 
Murie! inquired at last, 

“To London? No,child, The diamonds 
aréat Southbeach. They are in Mr. Serat- 
ton’s charge, and he is at the Southbeach 
place of business, Yes, I must go there 
to-norrow and make some arrangement 
about the diamonds for that night at least. 
You heard what your father said to-day. I 
did not think he could have been so agitat- 
6d about anything.” 

“Poor mother,” and Muriel leant from 
her saddle to stroke her hand. ‘He did 
not mean to be angry with you. You 
know tue doctors said be might bave queer 
fancies and irritate himeeli about tri flss. 
He has approved of everything else you 
have done during bis iliness,’ 

“T must set bis mind at rest about those 
Wretched diamonds at all risks,”’ 

“Ot course you can,’ interrupted Mariel 
cheerily, ‘Why, by the evening you want 
them 1 shall have been able to draw you a 
check for Mr. Serafton’s whole claim. I 
meéan to do what I choose with my money, 
unquestioned and independently, I can 
tell you, mother dear,’’ 

‘Oh, darling,’’ sighed Lady Diana, ‘1 
se litile Change in the sieepy market- 
pace, in the young ladies from the rectory, 
Or thé political out-look according to tle 
county paper. You knew the relief it bas 
Leen to tell you my troubles, If SirH+n y 
had but recovered as completely as we 
hoped he would, there would have been no 
lurther need tor these odious deceptions,” 

“Perhaps there never was the need,” 
Muriel said in @ low voice, ‘Perhaps it 
you hed trusted me with the whole of your 
Scrét—the purpose for which you wanted 
tue money.’’ 

x Wid iny dear child, what do you 
s6a@u?? 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_—_ OS 

A .UEEN'S GUEST.—Itis no slight bonoz 
'0 be the Q .66n of England’s guest, yet this 
Privilege pas ite drawbacks, especially in 
Winter time, for Her Majesty is amezingly 
indi ferent to changes in the temperature, 
and always #ieeps without a fire. 

Bat if no tire is lighted in the Queen’s 
bédrooun, it follows, asa matter of course, 
‘bat there must be no fire in any otber 
bedroom, 80 that visitors of effeminate 
"aOlts take to shivering, end, as a rule, 
‘eave the Castle with a cold in the head, 
Which, under the nameof ‘Windsor ould,” 
has scquired a celebrity, snd although not 
*n\ered on the records of medical science, 
§ dreaded, and yet eagerly sought afier 
a _ Society, writes a London correspon- 
_ 166 Dake of R'ichmond and Gordon was 
‘be ‘nly one who dared to complain to 


- Sep epbont the unwarmed bedrooms. 
: en re ed in her most freez ng 
“ nade the bold petitioner 

1661 0 and the Duke never 


Of shivering at Windsor 





connie however, suffer a good deal 
more from this northern custom, as,accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Court, they are 
Ney a to appear at the dinner table in 
low-bodied dresses, and to make their 
toilets in the cold sleeping apartments. 
The usual cold in the head is the natural 
consequence; and now comes a second 
difficulty, viz., that only the very fineat 
cambric bandkerchiefs are allowed to be 


It is a well-known fact the wife of a Ger- 
man ambassador in ber distress once 
filched a napkin from the royal table and 
= it as a supplementary handker 


During the meals, which have gained a 
certain notoriety for shockingly tad cooking 
and oold plates—their oniy redeeming fea- 
ture bei.g the shortness of the wenu—no 
one is allowed to address ler Majesty, 
who, however, likesto hava a lively con- 
—— going on while dinner ia in pro- 


s 

Therefore, any one with a good story— 
especially anecdotes of dogs and members 
of Parliament—relates it aloud to the lady 
or gentieman sitting next to him; if the 
Queen iaughs,the company may smile 
(sesnies is strictly probibited;) if the 

ueen remainssilent the story passes for 
stupid and is treated according|y. 

Should the narrative give rise toa ques- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty tne party 
addressed answers his neighbor without 
looking at his august questioner, and he 
must frame bis answer in such a way as 
not to contain a counter question, for the 
Queen must not be interrogated. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Queen 
does not use her knife and fork after the 
English tashion, but according to the good 
old-fashioned German custom, 

As s00n a6 the knife has dune ita business 
she lays it aside, takes the fork in ber right 
hand and belps herself to the contents of 
her plate, 

Ot course, to put the knife into your 
mouth is a mortal offence, as is also to #0 
up the gravy with your bread, and a wel 
known prince, of Roumanian descent, one 
day borrified the company by not only 
committing thiscrime at the royal tabie, 
but actually proceeding to lift the potatoes 
off the plate with his fingers. He never re- 
ceived another invitation to court. 

In snort, the catering at Windsor leaves 
much to be desired botn as to quantity 
and quality. Tnere 18 very liltie to be 
had in tue way of amusement; and yet— 
who would not wish to be the guest of a 
(,aeeu? 

—— 


Ended In Smoke. 


BY L. F. 











\F late years ghosts bave had rather 
bard times of it. They have been 
knocked about in all directions, wor- 

ried till they have been weli-nigh at their 
wits’ end, interfered with in their legiti- 
mate perambulations, challenged to give an 
account of themselves, and say are they 
gbosts or are they not. 

Flesb and blood could uot bear all which 
they suffer, but being ghosts, and having 
neither flesh nor blood,they endure,and do 
not commit suicide, as flesh-and-blood 
humanity would, undersuch trials, assur- 
edly do. 

‘Lhey sufter, too, from false pretenders,or 
pseudo-ghosts, who bring them Into great 
discredit till the make-believes are found 
out. 

And yet they deserve better treatment 
and more respect, for tbey aréa very ancient 
class,and quite pre-historic. 

“Ghoste,’’ observes a modern writer, 
‘sare almost the first guess of the savage, 
almost the last infirmity of the civilized 


iunagination.”’ 
Leaving this question to be settled as 
best it may be, I shail now proceed to give 


a trae case of a ghost hunt and its re- 
sult, 

1 say atrue case, as! have it from the 
penofa very eminent and experienced 
surgeon, who has spent a long life in ex- 
tensive practice—a man of education, in- 
telligence, and reflection; moreover, one 
of great physical and woral courage, and 
the last man in the world to let his imagi- 
pation run away with bis sobriety of judg- 
ment, 

For obvious reasons I do not give his 
name, but I am at liberty to say that he 
bas been in communication with one of our 
highest autuorities on an interesting psy- 
chological subject. 

I now give the narrative in bis own 
written statement, which, indesd, he had 
previously communicated t) me in conver- 
sation: ' 

“Some winters ago I was sitting aloue, 
reading atthe fire in wy drawing-room, 
there was # sharp frost at the time, bat not 
any snow; the bour at or about tue noon of 
night. 

“My family were ali absent at the time; 
the domestics were ali in bed, probably an 
hour ortwo. Having been much iniereeted 
in my book,! paid no attention to anything 
round me. 

“Saddenly, however, I awoke to the fact 
that a footatep had 
mny bouse, and that 1 had been hearing it 
listlessly for some time, without feeling 
surprise. 

“When, however, wy intellect became 
alive to the fact, as well as my ear, } 
at once became aware Of its great import- 
ance, 

At that moment the footsteps were be 
ning faint fr jistance, as if the per 


ambualator bad rea the farthest ex 


reimity of the I i* ~ J rear, W 
terminated in my servants mieeping 
roo. 





' 


|} and good reasoning 
been passing through | 


“1 may here premise that the distance 
from the front to the back of the house 
a within the wails about eighty 

The first hall is about twenty feet square, 
the remainder being back halls, pasages, 
kitchens, etc,, terminating in the iman’s 
sleeping ment, as above wentione!, 
and divided throughout by five large 
doors. 

“The dining ana drawing-rooms open 
from the front hall, opposite each otber,and 
the public road is divided from the house 
by an area: this depresses the floor of the 
apartments about six feet from the level of 
the road, which runs past the bouse on the 
dining-room aide, and the farthest ‘rom the 
drawing-room; the are on the side 
farthest from this room,by the full breadt! 
ofthe hall. I got up and gently opened 
the door of the room I was sitting in, 
——— the return of my midnight vist- 

“No footatep heralded his approach, nor 
did he appear: the sound of his steps quite 
ceased. I provided myself with a candle, 
and went through my house. 

I found all the doors carefally shut, the 
man-servant sound asieep in bis bed; and, 
on going upstairs, assu myself that the 
women-kind were in theirown rooms On 
my return tothe drawing room I took spe- 
cial care to close all the doors on my having 
passed through them. 

“I resumed my seat at the drawing-room 
fire. Ina few moments the firm, decided 
step was heard, and, having entered the 
large glass window, passed along the hall, 
into the back hall,andso on unti! it seemed 
to pass through the man's room and out o! 
the house, 

“] awaited ite return: it came on, and 
the moment it seemed to be on the otber 
side of the drawing-room door, the handle 
of which I heldin my bhand,! suddeniy 
opened the door; the eflect produced was 
to silence completely the sound of foot- 
steps, and to sbow ine the hall empty and 
quite as asual, 

‘Il acknowledge my amazement. | 
might confess to a feeling aliivst skin to 
horror, 

‘I again resumed my chalr, leaving the 
room-door open, No sound 0! any kind 
was then heard. Aflersomethree minutes 
or 80 | again closed the door, and ina fow 
seconds ny invisibie friend resumed his 
exercise as before, 

“This investigation I repeated three 
or four times, always wilh the same re- 
sult. 

‘Whilet I was shut ¥ in the room the 
pace was distinct and firm; on suddenly 
opeving the door, when the person should 
be seen in a certain part of the hall, there 
was no fignre visible nor any sound of foot- 
steps whatever to be heard, 

“The sensation produced was that of awe, 
ana | could not avoid thinking how fortun- 
ate it was that a person of weak nerves was 
not in my place; for meee, / an epileptic 
or convulsive seizure would bave_ ro- 
sulted, 

“Whilet I satthinking on this strange 
matter, a pencil I had been marking my 
book with, and which I was now twiddling 
in my fingers,gdropped from wy hand 
among the fireirons. 

‘Oo my stooping down to find it within 
the apron of the fender, 1 bxcame aware vu! 
the taint of tobacco-smoke, 

**L at once said, ‘I think [ have found the 
gbost;’ and hastening from the room, and 
out at the hall-door, I made for the 
gate whicn opens on the road. I there saw 
a sergeant of militia marchng up the 
road, 

‘+] waited until he returned in my direc- 
tion again, and well pleased I was at bear. 
ing the well-known steady tramp | had #0 
lately been speculating on. 

‘The sergeant was enjoying bis turn-in 
pipe. We exchanged a few civil sentences; 
and thus my supernatural visitor made bis 
¢xitinsmoke, ashe was characteristica'ly 
bound to do, 

‘‘And now for tne explanation of this 
strange affair, which caused me great 
amaziment, though I felt no fear, during 
the visite of the invisible intruder. How. 
ever, not believing in the Hamlet Senior's 
midnight exercises, | exerted nyself to ex- 
piain the phenomenon, but I failed com- 
pletely, and waa sorely puzzled. 

‘Had 1 not dropped my pencil 80 very 
fortunately, and swooped to look for it, | 
subould have beena believer in ghosts to 
my dying day, thedecepiion was s0 per- 
fect on each repetition,and at the same time 
866 16d #0 Inexp icab.e. 

“But it ware not inexplicable, and the 
smcil of the tobacco offered the solution, 
and made ali plain. 

“The drawing-room chimney waa the 
medium down q@bich the sounds cane 
while the door of the room in which I sa 
was shut: when thisdoor was opened, the 
sounds were not heard through the chitu- 
ney—or at all; when the door was shut, 
they became audible as before.” 

1 bave but one remark W immake on my 
friend’s narrative, Many 4 guost-story has 
no better foundation, and might find Its 
solution if subjected to the examination of 
aman of very strong nerve, clear head, 
jaculty such a4 my 
riesd posses ed. 

Se 

A DIssEMBLER.—Ma—'Jamosey, 
dia you get your bands go dirty?” 

Jamesey--*Me?"’ 

Ma—** Yes, you.’”’ 

Jamesey—''W hat did you say?’ 


Ma—"l asked you bow you got your 
| bands #o dirty.”’ 
Jamesey— ‘Me’” 
ow 
Ma—"*Yoes, you A we ne 
liately 
Jamesey M—I mean [I 4 
i be it wus wipin’’em on my lace. Ney Via? 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Frostep GLass -A imitation of 
frosted glaes may be pooduced by opplying 
to the giaw a saturated solution of alum in 
water. It may be colored by the addition 
ofaniline dyea The coloring is not very 
permanent, however, 


How To Fum1aatTs Rooms.—The simp- 
leet way to fumigatea room isto heat an 
fron shovel very bot, and then pour vine 
garuponitdrop by drop. The steam aris- 
ing from this isa disinfectant, Doors or 
windows abould be opened that it may es- 
cape. 


}Ron Piresks.—lron pipes lined with giass 
are reported to have withstood satisfactori- 
ly the severe test of having boiling water 
passe ' through them, followed immediate. 
ly by water ata temperature of 33 degrees F. 
Subsequent examination showed no crack- 
ing or Jamage to the glass, 


Soarstons.—Ground soapstone is one 
of the tinest of substances, and nothing else 
will attach Itaelfso quickly and firmly to 
the fibres oftron and ateel. Soapstone is 
—_— rasa covering substance, and, mix- 
ei with colorto form paint, will covera 
larger surface than sino-white, white-lead 
or tron oxide, 


LSTTBRING lyony,.—A of letter- 
ing bone orivory, by sinking the letters 
Into the material in a permanent fashion, bas 
recentiy been introduced. These ivory 
plates are taking the place of engraved 
inetal plates for signa, checks, badges, and 
soon. Kiectrical engineers have also ad- 
opted the new plates,which can likewise be 
supplied to organs and planofortes, 


A MINIaATURBRB Ty PE-WRITER, —A type- 
writer,eo diminutive in size as almost to 
justify the term ‘‘pocket type-writer,’’ has 
recently been invented. ta extreme di- 
mensions are four inches by three inches, 
and ite weight less than four and a half 
ounces, Yetit carriva all the characters 
necessary in ordinary correspondence on 
the Inner edge of the revolving disc which 
forms the principal feature of the machine, 


RUNNING STREAMS,—A new method of 
utilizing the power of running streana bas 
becn devised by a Kussian engineer. His 
apparatus consists of an endless cable car- 
rying a s6ries of canvas cones which open 
and shut like an umbrella, The cable pan. 
ses Over a double drum on board a pontoon 
and at theother end overa pulley suspen- 
ded from a buoy. On the lower part of the 
rope the cones are opened and forced for- 
ward by the ourrent of water, thus setting 
In motion a #baft or dram. 

re ee 


Farm and barden. 


INSKECIS —It is surprising how many in- 
scote « flock of turkeys or ecg will dea- 
troy inu dey. If givena large range they 
will be industriously at work ali the time, 
and will need no feeding atthe barnyard 
at tuis time of the year, 


KreKoina,— One of the evils of breeding 
is that of exchanging males between a 
ueéighbor, It is only a system of in-breed- 
ing, and n© timprovement can be wade by 
it. The males should oome trom the beat 
stock, and should In no manner be related 
to the females, 


Fururkse FaRsMIne.—The farming of the 
future must pe gradually contracted in the 
number of acres, Less hard work over 
broad fields and closer attention to special 
paying crops onthe fields that surround 
the bouse. More pasture, more stock and 
plenty of ensilage, thin insures the pur- 
chase of less commercial ferttijzor and the 
very beat results from the contents of the 
baru yard. 


kaas.—The following recipe has been 
tried by a lady who saya she has eggs that 
were preserved by it four years, ‘They are 
still good, Take one pound of unslackeda 
lime andone pintof common sait totwo 
gallons of soft water, Put your eggs in on 
end, in layers, in any good tht veoume|—a 





jaris good, hen as fullas you wish, 
make enough of the brine to completely 
cover the eggs. It you put the eggs down 
as gathered eacii day, add some of tbe brine 
so asto keep all completely covered the 
whilis, 


HomMe-MapDRm FERTILIZER.—All bones 
from the table should be broken and paeck- 
ei in wood ashes, the mass to be kept 
sligutiy damp. In the course of « tow 
weeks they will be soft, being attacked by 
the potash of the ashes, the result oeing 
phosphate of potash, one of the best fertiii- 
zers that can be produced. If artifical fertt- 
lizors are purchased let superphosphate be 
selected, aa one bag will be sufficient for 
balf an acre of ground If (he com post is also 
applied. After the crops are off clean off 
the garden, in order to prevent the harbor. 
ing Of losecta, and also to assist in desroy- 
ing weeds. 


—> © <> _ - 


WARNER'S Log Cabin Kemedies—old 
fashioned, siinple compounds, used in the 





how | timers,’’ but “old reliable,’’ 


days of our hardy forefathers, are ‘oid 
Try comprise 


| Waruer’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilia. 


| “Hops and Buchu Remedy,” Oough and 


Consumption Remedy,” “Hair Tunte,’ 
“PFxtract,” tor External end Internal Use, 
Viasters,” ‘Kose Crean,” for Catarrb,and 
ver Pills Phey are put up by H 
Varner ¢ proprit tors of Warner's Hale 

- r « a j ‘ ; ” 
valu “6 urea | para 
ig¢ als KOO; Dein 
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The Life of Home. 

A map Can a8 wel) weave 4 web of eun- 
shine tor himself at home 9% anywhere. 
But, like the spider, he must carry bis 
joom in his Own heart, 

There #8 much good in travel, for it 
shapes and colura the life It is sweet to 
pack the eye with charming pictures of 
cities that burn on the plains iu the yellow 
flames of sunret; and pictures of rivers, 
spotted with the snowy wings of com- 
meree, shooting their arrowy  lengthe 
through embattled rocks and boulders, or 
draggiog them like glittertay trails around 
the base of shaggy mountains, nailed to 
their lopa, or across plains where the sua 
thine seome elernally laughing; aud pic 
tures ol poople quaintly dressed, and jab 
bering in a hundred tongues; and of skics 
of eapphire, and orange, aud purple, and 
violet, and gold, and ail these colors blent 
wonderfully in one. The very duiliest 
slay at home knows the whole of this, tor 
he certainly may know what be feels. 

But yet—are there no sunsets and no 
sunrises about the brown old homestead, 
where oaks and elms wave instead of 
plumed palmse—which imagination, ted tull 
with tender memories, can color as glori- 
ously asthe morning skies of Mont Blane, 
or ag bewilderingly a8 the evening skies of 
Naples and the Onent! 

Are there no water-mirrorsin the woods, 
framed rudely in with arbusecles, and 
tricked out daintily with pale water plants; 
or brooks, creeping slidy out trom the ha- 
z.ewood jungles, and romping off down 
the meadows; or glassy little river-basina, 
asicep in the deep 6 litudes—every one 
brimming with as beautiful pictures as the 
Aruu! 

Do breezes draw from the Adriatic, or 
the Hellespont, or even from the White 
Nile, any softer to the bared temples than 
the aire that drift up through the southern 
home valley, or over from the daisy decked 
meadows, or down from the green pastures 
on the hillside that abuts on the river! 

Is there music flosting ia the world 
soller and sweeter than the music in the 
weird old elms, that shake out the sun- 
shine from their boughs? or in the glisten 
ing sycamores’ or in the fir-tree branches, 
when the red fingers of day firet begin to 
stretch up over the sky, and to reach far 
forward into the valleys? 

Do you tlad eyes, O rolling stone trav- 
eler, brighter than those at home, that look 
straight into your heart? or emiles any 
more melting than those that circle your 
home-thougbts al] the day long? or voices 
eweeter than those love! voices at the 
homestead, that chain you with a greater 
than the spell of Cirec! 

Arethere no golden memories, banging, 
like the hezs of Paradive, over the dark 
roole that have sheltered you so long, 
though arch, and cornice, and molding, 
and triez: were al) wanting! 


No dim and dreamy associations, clus 
tering lke iruli ip the very tree-tops, r 
alluring (man Wwe ¢ ; f he | 


ry 4 . 
nesperices | 


No charming Dg 
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along the hedge rows and the mossy seaii, 
and about the nooks and corners of the 
sheds, and barns, and corn-cribs? 

The individual lives nowhere but in his 
own heart. All other than heart-lile is w 
the true-life what plating is to gold. If the 
channels are choked, or the sluices are 
closed, the life withers and finally dies. 

And it is only be who goes through the 
crowded world-ways with these early 
feelings fresh and dewy upon him, that 
lives out here his true destiny. 

The home life, placid and undisturbed, 
to what heart is it not sweeter than the 
honey of Hybla to the lips, and dearer 
than the coral wealth scattered on Indian 
strands? 

And if it be but canopied with rustic 
skies, tathomless and blue, and hung about 
with an atmosphere transparent with sim. 
ple and earnest love, and fanned by the 
brushing of boughs far more stately than 
waving palms, what can be put against it 
of earth that shall be able to overshadow 
its brightness? 

Look in at the old Home windows often, 
and so shall you keep the pictures at the 
hearth and on the walle always alive in 


your memory. 
Ee ae — 


Tue course of none has been slong 80 
beaten a road that they remember not 
fondly some resting places in their jour 
neys, some turns of their path in which 
lovely prospects broke in upon them, some 
soft plats of green refreshing to their 
weary feet. Confiding love, generous 
friendship, disinterested humanity rcquire 
no recondite learning, no high imagina 
tion, toenable an honest heart to appre 
ciate and fee] them. 








Poatry reveals to us the loveliness of 
nature, brings back the freshness of youth 
ful feeling, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthu 
siaam which warmed the spring time of our 
being, refines youthful love, strengthens 
our intereat in human nature, by vivid de 
lincations of its tenderest and softest feel 
ings, and, through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on 
the future life. 

Waar sun is there withia us that shoots 
his rays with so sudden a vigor! To see 
the soul flash in the face at this rate one 
would think would convert an atheist. By 
the way, we may observe that smiles are 
much more becoming than trowns. This 
seems a natural encouragement to good 
humor; as much as to say, if people have 
a mind to be handsome, they must not be 
peevish and untoward. 


Harringss is a sunbeam which may 
pass through a thousand bosoms without 
losing @ particle of its original ray; nay, 
when it strikes on a kindred heart, like 
the converged light on a mirror, it reflects 
with redoubled brightness. Happiness is 
not perfected till it is shared. 


Never put much confidence in such as 
put no confidence in others, A man prone 
to suspect evil is mostly looking in his 
neighbor for what he sees in himself. As 
to the pure all things are pure, even s0 to 
the impure all things aro impure, 

PLEASURE 8nd pain spring uot so much 
from the nature of things as trom our 
manner of considering them. Pleasure, 
especially, is never an invariable effect of 
particular circumstances. Largely that is 
pleasure which is tuought to be so. 


CHILDREN are the hands by which we 
take hold of heaven. By these tendrils we 
clasp it and climb thitherward. And why 
do we think that we are separated from 
them? We never half xnew them, nor in 
this world could. 

Harpiness depends on the prudent con 
stitution of the habits; and it is the busi- 
ness of religion, not so much to extinguish 
our desires, as to regulate and direct them 
to valuable, well-chosen objects. 





than merely to keep up the race,—to en 
arge our bearts make Us Unselieh, and 
t kindly sympathies and affections 
give our souls higher aims, and to ca t 
ail our faculties to extended enterprise and 


EVEN ING POST. 








exertion; to bring and our a toutie bright 
faces and happy smiles, and loving, tender 
hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father 
every day that be has gladdened the earth 
wih little children. 


“Ir is not safe for man to be alone,” 
por can al] which the cold hearted pedant 
stuns our ears with upon the subject ever 
give one answer of satisfaction to the 
mind. In the midst ct the loudest vaunt 
ings ot philosophy, Nature will have her 
yearnings for society and friendship. A 
good heart wants someibing to be kind to; 
and the best paris of our blood, and the 
purest of our spirits must suffer most under 
the destitution. 

A CHILD 6 eyes, those clear wells of un 
defiled thought,— what on earth can be 
more beautiful? Full of hope, love and 
curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, 
howearnest; in joy, bow eparkling; in 
sympathy, Low tender! The man who 
never tried the companionship of a little 
child has carelessly passed by one of the 
great pleasures of life, as one passes a rare 
flower without plucking it or knowing its 
value. 

THl#e who have resources within them. 
se)ves, who can dare to live alone, want 
triends the least, but, at the same time, 
best know how to prize them the most. 
But no company is tar preferable to bad, 
because we sre more apt to catch the vices 
of others than their virtues, as disease is 
far more contagious than health. 

SELFISHNESS, by ite own law, not only 
moves in simple circles, but is short lived. 
What men do for themselves is soon ex 
pended, and is seun forgotten. Only that 
part of ainan’s lile which Includes other 
men’s good, aud capecially the public 
good, is likely to be telt long after be bim 
self is dead 

FaAckSS 18 ul the only thing which 
breaks men in their health, and in the 
comfortable enjoyment of themselves; but 
many are brought into a very ill and Jan 
gushing habit of body by mere sloth; and 
sloth is in itself both a great sin and the 
cause Of many more. 


WratT man in his right senses, that has 
wherewithal to live free, would make him- 
selt a slave for superfluities? What docs 
that man want who has enough? Or what 
is he the better for abundance that can 
never be satiefied ? 

Tue faith that does aot throw a warmth 
asof summer around the sympathies and 
charities of the heart, and drop invigors- 
tions like showers upon the conscience and 
the will, is as false as it is unsatisfying. 

Ix those who are deemed, and justly 
deemed, the most virtuous, and in whom 
there is no tendency to morbid self depre- 
ciation, there are deep feelings of peni- 
tence. 

Svusricion is no less an enemy to virtue 
than to happiness, Ile that is already cor- 
rupt is naturally suspicious, and he that 
becomes suspicious will quickly be cor. 
rupt. 

THERE is one way of attaining what we 
may term, if not utter, at least mortal hap- 
piness; it is this, a sincere and unrelaxing 
activity fur the happiness of others. 

TRUK religious instinct never deprived 
man of one single joy; mournful faces and 
a sombre aspect are the conventional af- 
teclations of the weak minded. 

Tue star I was born under tells me to 
look up. It we didn’t come into this 
world to better ourselves, we might as wel! 
have stayed where we were. 

MBLANCAOLY sees the worst of things; 
things as they may be, and not as they are. 





Gop sends children for another purpose | 


It looks upon a beautiful face and sees but 
& grinning skul! 
NGRATITUDE is f ali crimes, what in 


lrseives Ww aCe nt the most venial, in 


The Werld’s Happenings. 





Fifty colored men are studying tor the 
priesthood in Rome, 

During the civil war 267 Union soldiers 
were execnted for desertion. 

There are 136.000 drirk sellers in [¢} 
gium, or one for every ten families. 

There are supposed to be something like 
a thousand murderers loose in Great Britain. 

A locomotive, to be operated entirely by 
electricity, is being construeted at Rome, N.Y. 

The mail from Atwood to Selden, Kap. 
sas, a distance of 40 miles, is carried by Miss Kate 
Riemer. 

A prominent citizen, aged 92, of Day. 
ton, Tenn., was recently married to a woman 3% 
years old, 

There are 2033 pictures of criminals ip 
the ‘‘Rogues’ Gailery’’ of the Boston Police De. 
partment. ; 

Darivg 51 years a whist player, who 
has counted the number of games he has played, lias 
recorded 78, &2, 

There are schools for dunces in Ger- 


many, at which dull childrea receive instruction 
suited to their capacity. 

George Ebret, the New York brewer, 
worth $20,000,000, Is at his office at 4 A: M., and 
doesn’t leave it wiles. M, 

In the German village of Strobeck al] 
the Inhabitants are chess players, Chess is regu- 
larly taught in the schools, 

A akaling rink was opened at Moke- 
lumne Hill, Cal,, recently, and twosmall boys were 
crippled for life the first night, 

A French soldier at Oran, Algeria, has 
just becn condemned to death for striking a supe- 
rior officer with a quid of tobacco 

The mummy of a Pharaoh, which re 
cently arrived at Marseilles trom Egypt, was charged 
jlmport duty at the rate fur dried fish, 

A wail trom a valise at the Grand ©; 
tral Depot, New York, recentiy, disclose! the 
whereabouts of a 6-mouthe-old boy baby, 

The usual thickness ot veneers for tur 
niture is from one-elghth to one-for eth of an 
jneh, bul as acuriosily they are cut as fi as |W to 
auineh, 

A small leasehold property ia Worces 
terehbire jis announced lor saie by avetton, te for 


‘the residue ol a teria Of 2000 yCare, Created tu Lie 
year hu 

Pbe Pwenty third ward of Ptolade!onis 
contains 42@ (quare niles, an area whichis o1 
juartercofa cquare mile tn excess of the ara 


New York city. 


In Varis there is &@ rvom almost com 
pletely fturntehed tn celluloid, The curtains, the 
furuiture, the dvor-knobs and even the mattiog was 
mace of the material, 


Fiance, Austria and Germany have 
adopted smokeless powder for their armies, ani are 
conducting experiments to secure an explosive as 
uearly noiseless as possibile, 


A pigeon, missed seven limes at & shovt- 
ing match in New Jersey, finally broke the string— 
attached to lisleg thatit might be agato used asa 
target, if not bit—and few off, 


The hereditary Grand Falconer of Great 
Sritain isthe Duke of St. Albans, who receives a 
salary of $4,325 a year tur holding the tithe. 1 
duubtful lt he would kuow a falcon (f he saw o 


Services for the deat sre held in the 
church Institute at Shedield, The preacher speaks 
iuto a bell-shaped recepiacic, from which tubes con- 
vey the sound of ols Voice tu the ear of each person 
present, 


In Australia an enterprising firm has 
made an offer of $60,000 for the sole privilege tor 
three years of advertising on the gum side of aii (he 
postage and duty stamps issued by the Queensiand 
Government, 


A resident of Washington, who is nota 
ble as the possessor of an extraordinary larg: iva! 
is eald to have sold ittoacertain number of piivel- 
clans for $3000, the delivery of the head to take 
oo the death of its present owner 


In Atlanta, recently, & performing bear, 
while being led through (he street, epied one . 
kind in front of a fur store, and at once made 

for the animal. He reared ou bls hind legs, p 
pared Lo make an attack, when he suddenly rea 
that his brother beast was inanimate, and amb 
dragging bis attendantalong. 


A box picked up in the Missouri river, 
near Missouri! City, a few days ago, on betug opened 
was found tocontain a costly ;(mahovany co fil, 
ver mounted throughout, In the ec Mia was tie dead 
body of an infant, elegantly dressed, with a nut x 
bottle on its breast and the nipple tied to Ils Lh 
It is supposed that the child had been placed aise 
the coffin and smothered, 


A shrewd newsboy in Dubuque, 1 #38, 
‘quared his aecount with a bad paying customer 
sending him C, UO. D. a package of bricks, on w! 
the charges amounted to something ‘ike two or 
three dollars, The man paid the sum, and on “ls 
covering he was the victim of an old trick, starved 
off tolearn who sent the bricks, but hadn't se 
ceeded up to last account, 


It is said that each year filteen peop-e 
out of every 1000 marry, Uf each 100 men 


marry 8&1 are bachelors and 139 widowers, W! 
each 1000 women only 98 have been marri¢d 





2 are epinsters, Twelve parriages oul v 
Ware second marriaees, Lhe average ave at 
men marry is about 27, whiie the average 4%: 
which women marry is ab t r 


A current paragraph explains ‘ha 


average wai s Ip pueed 
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FOUND, 





BY WM. W. LONG, 





Love found us, sweet, and linked us closer together, 
In sun and shade, in brightand stormy weather, 


ce shall we be, whether together or afar, 
Pure Love bath sealed us with his star. 


(od gave it us—no mortal hand could make 
fuischain, aad mortal band its links can never 
break. 


Love won it, purified in loneliness and pain, 
aod pain shall yet be soothed by love again, 





Our Expectations. 





BY E. EDERSHEIM, 





‘How confoundly annoying!" 

The above remarks were wade by 
my wife and myself respectively, one 
bright September morning as we sat at 
breakfast in the dining-room of our tiny 
old-fashioned cottage at Lowthorpe. 

Betore us each lay an open letter; and it 
was the contents of these letters—individ- 
ually and collectively—which had called 
torth the remarks set down above, 

To be more explicit. Ella’s letter was 
from ber uncle, Gregory Carper, signifying 
his intention of paying us a visit on the 
following Tuesday. My letter was trom 
my uncle, Simon Finicker, saying he in- 
tended paying us a visit on the following 
Tuesdey. 

Notbing particular alarming in that, 
you think? 

Waiia little. Old Gregory Carper was a 
most eccentric and irascible individual of 
reputed fabulous wealtb, who bad more 
than once distinctly stated that it was his 
intention to make his only niece (my wife) 
his heiress, 

Old Finicker, my mother’s brother, was 
also rich in this world’s goods, and it was 
xenerally understood that I, Charles Dan- 
vers, was to be his heir. 

And between these two old men there 
was a deadly feud, The quarrel had taken 
piace 81X Months ago; and each uncle 
(after giving us an exhaustive catalogue of 
(ne enemy’s enormities) bad sworn in turn 
thatil we, Eila and Charles Danvers, ex- 
changed words, letters, or visite with the 
saii enemy in future, we should be ostra- 
cised by the remaining uncle for ever. 

Now, for more reasons than one, Ella 
and | looked upon this as a serious contin- 
geucy ; and 1] regret to say we had reeourse 
to duplicity, We gave each uncie to 
understand that we held the other as the 
scum Of the earth (if we didn’t exactly say 
80, we implied it): and, #0 far, we bad ke pt 
on tolerably friendly terms with both. 

We called our baby—we had a baby— 
Gregory and Simon by turns, He had been 
christened Gregory Simon in the presence 
of both uncles, just a week betore the fatal 
quarrel took place. (Puor little soul! I 
used to shudder when I thougat of bis 
debut with such a name at the public 
school where his mother already talked of 
sending him.) 

1 offer no excuse for our unpardonable 
conduct, I acknowledge that 1 piayed the 
part Of @ mean, abject sneak. Hut I trust 
the reader will see that under existing cir- 
cumstances the projected {simultaneous 
visits of these two uncles was, to say the 
least of it, awkward. 

However, there was no help forit. To 
write and put either off would offend the 
put off ove almost as uiortally as to allow 
tue dreaded meeting to take place. 

“There will be a fine scene !’’ { obscrved 
grimly, after a shortsilence. “By Jove! 
there will!” 


lia stirred ber coffee abstractediy ; and 
1 stuck my egg spoon vindictively through 
the shell of my third egg, with a vague 
wish that 1 were inflicting corporeal injury 
on either objectionable relative. 

‘Charlie!’ said my wite, in piteous tones 
when some tew minutes had elapsed, 
“what sball we do?” 

“Ask me something easier, my dear,” I 
replied gloomily. 

“Itis so awkward in every way,’’ she 
wenton., “Jane does not return from her 
holiday until Wednesday.’’ (Jane was 
our housemaid.) ‘And cook’s being Fro 
deat makes her sostupid. And your uncle 
\8 80 fidgety and particular,” she added. 

I cid not reply, but re-read both letters 
Silently. No, there was no mistake, both 
incles were coming on Tuesday. Mr. 
Carper proposed a three days’ visit; Mr. 
Fizicker intended starting early Wednes- 
‘4yY morning to attend a cattle show some 
wenty miles from Lowthorpe. He would 

n6 down, be (my uncie) said, by the 

from Waterloo, 


| [’" VERY UNFORTUNATE!” 


igual, Mr, ¢ arper does not mention 





the train he intends coming down by,’’ I 


observed drily. “There only remains, as 
@ climax, that they should both elect to 
come by the 5.15,’’ 

“Ob Charlie! Surely not!” . 

“I think it is more than likely,’’ I re- 
turned, with the calmness of despair, as I 
proceeded to unfold the newspaper. I had 
just ten minutes to read and digest it be- 
fore catobing my train up to town. 

‘Charlie, how can you sit there coolly 
reading the paper!’ exclaimed my wife, 
almost in tears. 

“My dear,’’ I remonstrated, ‘there are 
five days to come betore Tuesday. We 
don’t know what may happen in that time 
One of the old foola may—er—ahem! We 
can talk it{over when I come home to- 
night,” I concluded hastily. Then, witn 
what I have been told is the innate sel fish- 
ness of the masculine mind, | plunged 
into the news ol the day. 

When I came home at night, Ella met 
me with a beaming smile. 

“Obarlie!’’ she began gleefully, as | 
divested myself of my bat and over- 
coat, “I have thought of a plan!’’ 

“A plan!’ I echoed vaguely. 

Reader—I give you my word I had for. 
gotten all about those two ftiendish old 
men. 

“Ob, the uncles!’ I groaned, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘Let us have dinaer 
first, Neli, and indigestible relatives after- 
wards,’’ 

Kila, us all well-drilled littie wives 
should do, obeyed her lord and master ; 
and dinner proceeded as usual, 

When I had lit my post-prandial pipe, | 
stretched myself upon the sota, folded my 
arms pehind my head, and intimated that 
1 was ready to hear the “plan.’’ 

My wife came and seated herself upon a 
low stool beside me, 

**You see, Charlie,’ she began, with 
round sulemp eyes fixed upon mine, “I 
have thought and thought all day ; and this 
seemns the only thing to be done,.”’ 

‘Well?’ 1 said expectantly as she paused, 

‘*Well,’’ she went on, “I am contident 
that Uncle Simon will arrive first on Tues 
dey ; and be shall have the pink room,” 

*{ have no objection,”’ | observed, as she 
paused again, ‘but | fail to see how that 
ean help us,’’ 

“Charlie, you are so stupid, dear. You 
know there is something the matter with 
the lock of the pink room door,”’ 

1 looked—as 1 telt— bewildered, 

‘*Yos,’’ I assented helplessly. 

“Well, Charlie,’’ in impatient tones, 
“don’t you understand ?’’ 

**] confess to being still at sea, iny dear,”’ 
1 said, with abject humility. ‘ But go on. 
Unfold your plan ; and my feebler intellect 
willtry to tollow. The uncle who appears 
first upon tne scene— Uncle Simon I think 
you said f—is to have the pink room ; and 
there is something the matter with the lcck 
of the pink room door. I think I have 
mastered these two important § details, 
And apres ?” 

+Don’t you see f’”’ my wife went on, with 
growing excitement. “The lock has often 
stuck fast before, it did the last time 
Uncie Simon was here. We could not get 
it open for ever #0 long. Don’t you re- 
member? So what more natural than it 
should go wrong Ou Tuesday?” And she 
looked at me triumphantly. 

“But, my child,’’ I murmured, “it won't 
‘yo wrong,’ a8 you cail it, on Tuesday. 
Things never dv go wrong when they 
ought to. It’s only when they didn’t 
ought to,” I concluded vulgarly. 

“Of course, you silly boy, I know that. 
But then, you see, 1’ll make it go wrong!” 

“Make it go grong !’’ I repeated, ‘What 
do you mean ?”’ 


Ella regarded me witheringly; then 
said : 

“Really, Charlie, you seem as if you were 
being stupid on purpose. Why, of course, 
when Uncle Simon goos up to get ready 
for dinner, I shall simply lock the door, 
Then we can pretend that the lock bas 
stuck fast agaip, and that we can’t get tue 
dooropen. When Uncle Gregory goes to 
bed—you know he always goes quite cary 
we can let poor old Uncle Simon out, and 
give him a splendid supper to miake up for 
the loss of bis dinner. He is very good- 





natured, you know. And then,’’ she con- 
cluded, ‘he will be away in the morning | 
before Uncle Gregory is up. So there you 
are !'’ 
I gave vent Wo a low, prolonged whistle. | 


“You are a most Machiavelian young | 


womai, Nell!’ I said gravely. “What a 
diplomat's: you would have made!’’ | 
‘Yes,’ modestly ; ‘‘1 think it is rather a 
nice tittle pian It came intO my bead 
this afternoon, ¥ e Wan ng ba 
| sleep. 
Phere are '¥ a 
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however,” I observed, after puffing at my 
pipe for some seconds in silence. 

‘Well?’ rather sharply. 

‘*Well—it seems an uncommonly sneaky 
kind of thing, doesn’t it? Even for us!" 
with a grim smile, 

“Oh no,” promptly. “Not when you get 
used tothe idea. I thought so myself at 
first; but it soon wore off." 

“An P’ I murmared, lost in admiration 
of this remarkabie and easy code of morale, 

“You said two objections, Cnarlie,” re- 
suined my wite, ‘‘What was the other?’’ 

‘How are you so sure that my uncle will 
arrive firet?’’ I inquired. “if it should 
chance to be yours, | wouldn’t give much 
for the succees of your plan. Mr. Carper 
ig a very rsepeectabie old gentleman—but 
I think you could bardly call him sweet- 
tempered! He——"’ 

“Now, don’t make objections, dear,’’ in- 
terrup'ed Ella decisively. “Il know your 
uncle will come first, because he always 
comes early in the afternoon; and Uncie 
Gregory never comes until the last train he 
can possibly get before dinner-time,”’ 

‘*Besides,’’ I said weakly, “there will be 
no opportunity for the lock to stick fast, I 


imagine, { don’t think my uncle locks bis 
bedroom door. Men don’t generally ‘I 
never do,”’ 


“Oh, it doeant want to be locked, you 
silly boy! If I teft the key inside, how 
could I fasten it outside? Really, UObarlie, 
you are much less intelligent than I 
thought you were,”’ 

1 bore this acousation meekly and in 
silence. 1 was thinking what a feartul row 
there would be if the imprisoned uncle got 
out before the appointed time, and found 
us entertaining tue enemy at dinner, Then 
a sudden feeling of c»mpurction took pos- 
session of me, 

“No, by Jove !” I exclaimed, rising from 
the sofa, and taking up a position on the 
heartbrug : ‘I won't consent to any such 
plan. It’s certain to miss fire somehow ; 
and then we'll be in a nice scrape, Let 
the two old fellows come and have done 
with it. If they disinherit us both, and 
ignore our son’s future, it can't be helped, 
I’m heartily sick of all this pretence and 
underianded nonsense, and I won't have 
any more of It.’’ 


But Ella, after a dismayed pause, wept 
and entreated so, and, in short, caj.ied me 
in the way women docajole us when they 
like, to such purpoae that | a: last gave in, 
and consentod, 

Whereupon bypocritic:! latiers were 
written to both uncles, expressive of our 
pleasure at their prej cied visit, ete ; and I 
permitted myself the luxury of being In an 
exceedingly bad temp r tor tue next tew 
days. 

The fateful Tuesday arrived in due 
course, and by Ella’ssp cial request] came 
bome by @ wich earlier train than usuel 
The afternoon had passed without bringing 
Uncié Simon. 

Our evil star was evidentiy in the ascen- 
dant; for at ha!f past Ove a fly from the 
station drove up to the door, and from it 
ste pped— Uncle Gregory ! 

1 looked at Ella withering|y. 

‘(Never mind, dear,’’ she said in burried 
tones. “It can’t be helped, I'll manage. 
Just leave everyvbing to me!’’ 

i muttered a few maledictory remarks 
under my breath, and went to the door 
with wreathed smiles to greet our relative, 
I saw atorc), by certain infallible signs, 
that he was ip one of bis nost aggressively 
unpleasant moods. 

He swore at the fiy-man; contradicted 
me flatly and rudely when [ mentioned 
the usual fare; and snubbed poor Ella so 
viviousiy on the subject of a new velvet 
dress she wore, that 1 saw the tears spring 
to her eyes with mortification, and I my- 
self crimsoned with rage. 

However, we pressed bim to take some 
refresument—sherry, I think it was—and 
after two large gleases of the same he be- 
came somewhat mollified. 

At this point a telegram was banded in, 
It was trom wy uncle, saying we might 
expect him by the 5 50. 

‘Wouldn't you like to get reaty for din- 
ner pow, uncie?’’ Ella said, after some 


‘time, with @ nervous glance at the time- 


picce (L bad shown her the telegram ), 
jt was a quarter to aix, and | ncle Simon @ 
train was due in five minutes, 

“Plenty of time, Plenty of time,’ said 


| the old gentiewan, helping bimecif to 
another giass of sherry. ‘*You don't dine 
till six, do you ?”’ 
| saw that Fila was (uite pale, 
‘Pray don’t hurry,’’ J observed calmly. 
An | spoke the whistie of acie Simons 
train was heerd the distance Miia dis 
appeared from the room and in another 
nome}: . nne - 4 inded ¥ gorous 





Old Oarper rose—atter imbibing a final 
glass of sherry. 

“I hope you bave something decent for 
dinner,” he growled, “I’m es hungry as 
a hunter. Hadn’t time for more than « 
bite at lunch.” 

I smiled a painful smile, and murmured! 
something to the effect that I hoped he 
would have something be could enjoy. 

The old fellow plodded heavily upstairs 
where Elia was waiting to usher him into 
the fateful pink room, In another moment 
my wife, flushed and breathless joined me 
at the foot of the staira 

‘“*Have you done it?’’ { asked gloomily, 
fecling as 1 imagine Macbeth must have 
done. 

‘*Yeos,” she answered, showing me the 
key. preparatory to alipping it into ber 
pocket. “And, Charlie, I took down the 
bell-rope to-day; so all is safe, But, oh 
dear! how very unfortunate that Uncle 
Simon didn’t come first, I suppose be 
will be here directiy.” 

Just then the door-bell rang loudly. It 
was Uncle Simon, 

It chanced that Mr Finicker was not in 
the most amiable jrame of mind either. 
He had lost bis umbrella, it appeared ; and 
was even more aggravatingly nervous and 
flagety than usual. 

Just as dinner was served, a loud bang- 
ing was heard from the room above. (I 
don’t think that I have mentioned that the 
pink room was situated just above the 
dining-room.) I hastened upstairs, and 
bypooritically turned the handle of the 
pink room door, having previously 
knocked. 

“Are you not coming down to dinner, 
Mr. Carper?” I inquired, feeling, I confess, 
rather ashamed of myself. 

“Ooming down!" thundered my wife's 
uncle indignsntly, from  witnin, “Of 
course I’m coming down ; but I can’t get 
the door open !”” 

“No? [ returned, with a careful accent 
of surprise, “I trust this confounded lock 
has not caught again. We intended having 
it repaired, but the locxemith has unfortu- 
nately not arrived.”’ (Which, #a he had 
not been sent for, was not to be wondered 
at.) 

‘Shake the handle from the inside," | 
continued. 

He shook the handle; but—I need hard! y 
say--witbout effect. 1 shook it also, 

“Perbaps you have locked it?” I aug- 
gested, allowing a fair amount cf anxiety 
to appear in my tone, 

“Locked it? Rubbish!’ was the irate 
reply. “What should I look itfor? I'm 
nota woman, Besides, there’s no key.”’ 

“] am exceedingly annoyed,’’ I went on 
in a voice full of vexed esolicitude; “but | 
fear we can do nothing until the locksmith 
comes, It is moat unfortunate! He sball 
be sent for again, at once; but of course it 
will take some Litt/e time, as we are so far 
from the village.’’ 

Whereupon followed fearful and ungov- 
ernable language trom Mr. Carper. 

He shook the door violently, stamped 
about the room, and ‘‘went on” generally 
in a most alarming way. 

I pacified bim as well as I could, or, 
rather, I tried to pacify him, but he con- 
tinued to storm and swear without appar- 
ently listening to my lies—they were 
nothing leas—and at last I went downatairs 
again, and took my place at the head of the 
tab!e in a furious passion. 

Our previous deceptions bad never gone 
as far as this; and I felt myself a sneak 
from the tips of my fingers to the tren of 
my boots. 

This was a most preposterous plan of 


Elia’s, I reflected savagely. We could 
never carry itout. Why had I listened to 
her? 


As we devoured our soup we could hear 
footateps tramping about excitedly and ir- 
regularly overbead. Then there wan a 
sudden silence. It was the lull before tie 
storm. 

Scarcely had the fish been removed than 
a series of loud bangs resounded on tie 


panels upstaira, Uncle Simon siarted 
nervously. Ella became crimson, and 
murmured something about “rousing 


baby.” I took no notice, but went on 
grimly carving the fowl before ine, 

‘Will you take a leg or a wing, uncle?’ 
I said shortly. 

“A leg, boy!’ indignantly. ‘‘What are 
you thinking of ? I'll take a witg—the 
liver wing—of courere !’’ 

I hastily apologised, and said | was 
thinking of something else. (Sol waa —! 
was thinking of Uccle Gregory 
bang! from at 


Bang! bang! ve 


‘(3008 gracious! what latual?’ exciaime 


acie Simon, in @ toné 6X pr esai ve 


| aod amserement. 
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What is wha asked 


oul rawing my eyes f 
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“That most ex'reordinary notes, Obarles!’’ 
went on my uncie, in much a “Ie 
it possible you do not bear it?’’ 

‘| hear the wind rising,” I replied calm- 
ly. “I fear we eball have a storm.” 
(Happily, the wind bad risen by thie time, 
and was blowing pretty miffty.) “Pray 
belp yvoursell to claret, uncie,’’ | continued 
“I ‘blak you will fad It good,” 

There was a short silenoe after this 
broken Dy the walis of the baby, who hed 
roueed up at last. FE le weat upstairs, and I 
engeged my une e iv p lite and easy con- 
versauion, 

Suddenly, Just as Mr, Finicker wes 
jaanched upon a lengthy tirade upon poli 
Ulca, the banging began again witb renewed 
fury. 

What on earth could the oid fellow be 
doling, | wondered wretchbedly, es the un. 
inittekable crash of broken glass or crock- 
ery (or both) sounded overhead, There 
was noeaying what he might do; for Mr. 
Carper, When roused, was nothing less 
(ian ® madmen, and be wes evidently 
roused now, 

“J 00d gracious! boy, what ia that notac?’’ 
exc aimed my uncle starting from bis onatr. 

“What nome, uncle?’ I eaid, with « 
whaati  emile. * You are nervous to-night, 
i fear 

‘“Nervourl Listen to that, and that, and 
t at!’ he eo ntinued fiercely. “Have you 
a [ucatic, ora wild beast, concealed in your 
house, eir?’’ 

1 iistened by pocritioally for a lew mo- 
mInon'a, 

* 1 certainly do hear sounds,”’ | sald then. 
in doubtfal tones, (By this time the noise 
was enough to weaken the dead. ) 

‘Sounds! Why, you muat ve deaf, or 
an idiot, oir, Lt’s Pandemonium, | tell you 

nothing lesa,’’ 

‘My dear uncle,” I replied gently, ‘‘com. 
pore yourself, Those—er—esounds are, | 
regret to say, of frequent occurrence. 
When the wind is hign, as it is to-night, 
the nolee is positively deafening.”” (It 
cortalnly was) “I will go up after dinner 
and fasten the akylights in the attios, They 
Lave Leen left open, probably, The house 
in aid (oO be baunted; but that ie all non- 
renee, of oouree.”’ 

“Haunted !'' repeated my uncie, glancing 
over tis shoulder mervouely, ‘launted! 
Phatis very unpieasant! 1 —I never knew 
bival.’ 

“Nov | returned in carelem tones. 
‘We certainly hear sone most unecoount. 
abio 1oimes, Kat one geta accustomed to 
them in time Do have some more claret.” 

Though | spome thas calmly, | was in. 
wardiy consumed w tu rage, murtification 
and ecaoe, However, thore was no help 
forit. Lf must seep it up now atali eventa 
and by-@ud-vy that maniac upstairs would 
murély, in the course of nature, tire bimeelf 
out. [ simply could not go and tell him 
any more iies, Things mast take their 
ovurse, | resolved desperately. 

| ucle Simon beiped bimeelf to claret, 
and glanced’ upwards, 

“It—it seen to be in the room above,” 
he said, in « belpleas, irritated kind of way 

“Ou, It te sometimes in one part of the 
house, soineUmes in anotber,’’ 1 answered 
careleaaly, “The curious tb is that | 
have known weeks tl paw without our 
bearing any peculiar notees at all. You 
were not disturbed during your iast visit, 
if | remember rightly.” 

tiere a terrife » followed by a 
piercing yell, eo wartied poor Uacile Simon 
that be sprang to bis feet, overturned his 
cbaT, and s,iiled Lis wine ell uver the 
tavio cloth, 

‘*We will go Into the other roow,"’ I said, 
seeing that (he oid fellow wasas white 
asasneet. “We shall not be so disturbed 
Lhere,’’ 

We aco rdingly went into the drawing- 
room, Where we found Eile piaying merry 
jigs and ree's upon the plano, Tue noise 
upstairs had abruptly ceased, 

Alter a game at cridbaye, in whioh I out 
bul a sorry igure, | sugyested, backed up 
by Kila, toat my uncle looked very tired; 
and alluded tw uis projecved early start in 
the mornlog. Hoe agreed that he was tired 
and after acoupie of sill glasses of Draady 
and water he went to bed. 

Au Oninous Biliencs, 
vaiied in tue pink rvom., 

When we were aloae, 1 tarned to Ela, 
aod said to a voics of suppressed fury — 

‘Well, madam, way | ask what you pro- 
pose doing pow? | awear this is the last 
tine 1] suall bave anything to do with such 
confounded tomfooiery. 1 never felt so 
coutem pubie in uy lite! Your uncle aad 
mine way jeave their mouey to anything 
they p ease, for all I oare,”’ I ooctinued, 
pecing Up and down the room in a tower- 
ing passion. “TL refuse to take part any 
longer iu your mean, deceitful praetices,”’ 

Tus was detinotiy unjust, of course, as 
weii as rude; and FE la fired up at onoe, 
saving that it wae as much iny fault as bers, 
eto. 

“Hody ur tongae, medam!’’ I thua- 
dered, 40. ded past endurance. 

tere (here was an extraordinary, inex 
pi able, mi id kind of noise from toe 
direction of .we pink room. I seizsd a 
csndie, and we rusoea upstairs, 

‘| bope and tru-t he may not have had a 
fit of apopiexy,” L muttered batween my 
sel (e-tb, a8 we reached the door. Ali was 
silent. 

* Where is the key f’’ [ said shortly. Bat 
Elia hesitated. 

‘Uacle,” she said timidiy, through the 
keyboie, ‘we have found an old Key that 
we (bink will open the door. The look- 
smitb did not come." 

i listened, appalled, to this glib perver 
sion of the trute, and wondered if li bad 

been practised upon 
wae slient. 
Toe r mn is quite dark, Charile,”’ said 


meanwhile, pre- 


me. Siill, all 


my wife nervously, as she proceeded to fit 
the key into the iook. 

In another moment the door was open, 
and a gust of wind al most extinguished ny 
candle. I neld it aloft with a whistie of 
diemay ; for what a scene met our eyes! 
The room was strewn with maimed snd 
disfigured furniture; the mirror was 
cracked right scrow; the orockery was 
smashed ; and the lower half of the window 
appeared to have entirely vanished. And 
my horror! the pale pink window curtains 
the bed-curtains, the covers of the chairs, 
were stained here and there with deep 
crimson, Bat where was Uncle Gregory ? 

He bad disappeared. Tne room was 
empty! 

Kila, after a horrified giance around, ut- 
tered a series of piercing screams. 

“Husb!’ I exciaimed, seizing her arm 
viciously. “Have you lost you senses? 
You will waken Uncie Simon,” 

But she sobbed and cried, and declared 
hysterically that Uncie Gregory was dead, 
epi toatl wasali my tault. i indignant- 
ly pointed out the glaring injustice of tuis 
remark ; aud state my conviction that the 
old gentieman in desperation, had proba- 
biy taken a “long drop” from the window, 

‘*| hope you are pleased with the result 
of your pian, Mra, Danvers,” | went on, 
with outting sarcasm, “Is bas certainly 
been a most briliiaut success—so far, Of 
all the "7 

1 was interrupted by the sound of a door 
Opesing slong the patsage, and the next 
moment Uncie Simon, in an exceedingly 
airy costume, and carrying acardle ina 
dangerously voriz>ntal position, appeared 
vefore our astonisned grss, (1 bad always 
suspected that wy uncie wore a wig. Now 
I bad ocular demonstration. His head was 
as bald as an ogg. ) 

‘Bless my soull’’ he gasped, with)jchatter- 
ing teeth, ietting the candie run down on 
the Kidderminster, “this is a mont ghastly 
house! I refuse Ww go to bed again, 
Charies,"”’ be continued exoitediy, ‘1 shall 
aitap ali night. My nerves are quite un- 
atruog.’’ 

Here there was a terrific and continuous 
peai at the front-door bell. It rang, and 
rang, and rang. 1 went down to open it— 
our domestic having gone to bed—and 
Kile foitlowed me. Hardly had I drawn 
back the bolt tban Mr, Carper burst in, 
dishevelied, pauting, purpie with rage; 
his clothes stained with earth, his hands 
cut and bieeding. He tore at us upstaire 
like a inadinan, and on the landing be can- 
no. 6! violently against Uacie Simon, who 
was clinging t the stair railings shivering 
aud shaking in his very sketchy attire, To 
our utter amazement the two old men 
grasped bands warily, and all but em- 
vraced each otLer. 

“Where on earth did you come from 
Carper?” quavered my uncle almost in 


re. 

‘“Finicker!” returned the otber in a4 
choking voioe, ‘‘l’in giad to see you—very 
giad to see you. Lot us leave this infernal 
plece, now--at once,’’ Then turning to 
ue, “1 tell you, Charles Danvers, you wii! 
regret the despicable part you have piayed 
to-day only onoe, and that, sir, wiil be all 
your life, You are a low, contemptivie 
nound, sir. But I see now through your 
plot w seoure both my money and my 
friend, Mr, Finicker’s, Yes, my friend, I 
way. You wight nave saved yourself your 
lies, sir; and you too, inadam,”’ fiercely, to 
the pale and trembling Ella. “Mr. Finio- 
ker and I were foolish enough to quarrel, 
it is true, but I rejoice to say that we were 
reconciled a week ag». Ab, you may ory, 
madam, and you may swear under your 
breath, sir, but you are an infernal young 
liar, Charles Danvers, and your, wife is not 
awhit better. I renounce you both, for 
ever !’’ 

“And eo do I,’’ chattered Uaosle Simon. 
**We will leave this house to-night, late as 
itia, Weoan get rooins, without doubt, at 
the Lowthorpe inu.” 

S> saying be retired—with as much dig- 
nity as his costume would perimit—.o his 
roow, ac ‘om ied by the dilapidated- 
look ng Mr. Carper. E\ia went on crying. 
i simply swore, ‘not ioud, but deep.”’ 

Within ten minu'‘es the two old gen le 
men re-appeered, equipped tor departure. 
Protestations, expisnations, apologies, 
werealliin vain. Our Outraged reiatives 
left the house without deigaing to take any 
further notice of either Eiiaor myself; and 
asthey disappeared inw the darkness, | 
felt as if every atom of wy self-respect 
went with them, 

i draw a veil over the harrowing scene 
which followed, 

My wife and I did not speak to each 
other for at least a week after this depiora- 
bie evening— ut that is a ere detalii. 

Thea failure oi Eiia’s “plan,” Lowever, 
marked an epoch in my life, It was my 
last deception. S noe then I have been 
doggedly, Uncomprowmising\y truth!ul and 
suiaightiorward in all my words and 
actions; and [ bave observed a similiar 
metawmorpbosia in Ella. If ever, in the 
fature, 1 find out G egory Simon tna lie, 
I shal: flog Bim most unvercifully. We 
have neither seen nor beid any comwmuni- 
cation with either uncie since that unlucky 
night. I fear our chances for heirsuip are 
gone for ever 

And 80 passes the glory of the world. 

i 

“WHat ie the little girl crying for?” 
sald a very wealthy Spanish banker in a 
tone of exasperation. ‘“Sir,’’ repiied his 
nures, ‘‘she is cryiug for what she cannot 
get."” “Didn't! tell you plainly enough 
to Satisfy all her caprices at whatever 





com? Hueh, darling, you shall have what 
|} you waot.’”’ “Bat sir!” “Not ap 
| word! ‘She wants to have the 
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| Waruwed for her before she goes to 
| Let it be warmed, then!” 





uher | for 





Miss*Maythorne. 
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HY KE. W. 


extiaimed Sydney Vane, entering ny 
rooms in the Middle joanne littered 
with the iim iments of a journey. 

“Upon a happy event ?’’l inquired, 
drawing the buckle of a baversack, 

“I'm going to be married,” and, throw- 
ing bimeeif into a chair, bis hands in his 
pockets, puffing wreaths of smoke trom bis 
cigarette, he looked as important as though 
he had annouuced the coming end of the 
world. 

‘Never!’’ 

“Ive a fact!” 

‘Who ie the lady, if 1 may ask ?’’ 

“Miss Maythorne—an heiress,” he re- 
Joined, 

“Whew! Lucky dog! But how secret 
you've been, old man,” said I “I’ve never 
heard you mention her name even before.” 

‘ For the best of all good reasons, I did 
noi know it wyself,” 

“What!” 

“There, don’t look as if the roo! is going 
towumbie in! I'll tell you all about it, 
Ii’s jast this,’ sitting more erect and 
nursing Dis left foot. ; 

“My aunt is always bothering me to 
marry, and one day I said, ‘Find ine a girl 
who is pretty and an heiress, and I will.’ 
Well, yesterday sbe informed sbe had done 
BO ” 


(1 canes Syn me my dear Pbil,”’ 


‘Most usefal and exemplary of aunts.’’ 

“It appears she is bosom friends with a 
Mrs, Maythorne, residing in South Devon, 
who has a step-daughter.”’ 

“T.v.e hetress?’’ 

“The heiress. Well, it seems suddenly 
to have occurred to the old ladies that it 
would be a pleasant thing to have their 
families united, therefore I am to go to 
South Devon w be seen, to see, and to con- 
quer,” 

“What!’’ I cried, ‘You ask my con- 
gratulations, and you have not yet seen the 
lady ? Why, it may all come to nothing.” 

“It may. I don’t fancy it will,” with a 
#0 neWwhat conceited turn to his moustache, 
‘ One does not meet heiresses every day.’’ 

-Of course you go at once to Devon, and 
give up our pedestrian tour in Sootland?’’ 
said 1, 

“Of course I do no suoh thing,’”’ he ane- 
wered, ‘But directly on myreturn I shall 
KO west, though by Jove! to become Bene- 
dict is not an enlivening contemplation at 
three-and-twenty. Stiil it is a connection 
in avery way suited to our family.”’ 

Sydney Vane was not at all a bad fellow 
but he bad one glaring fauit in my eyee— 
inordinate family priae. As the gentieman 
asserts in Balfe’s soug, ‘Tue Fair Land of 
Poland,’’ 


‘His birth (was) noble, unstained (his) 
crest,”’ 

And Syd could never forget it. It was, 
8) to speak, his favorite corn, and to seem 
to slight his importance or encroach upono 
his privileges was to tread upon it witha 
vengeance. Minus that, he was one of the 

leasantest chuins a fellow could have, 

ence | was giad he had not abandoned 
our outing to Scotland, but bad come to 
start, not to postpone, 

“My dear fellow,’ I laughed, ‘‘don’t 
grieve about becoining Benedict before 
you’re sure you’li be one, lt collect there’s 
inany a slip, eto,” 

‘Look here—-we’il make a bat,” said 
Sydney, who would have made a bet on 
anything. ‘1 wager [’il be married first,”’ 

“Done,”? laughed I. “But here comes 
my Mercury to announce the cab. If we 
don’t start, Syd, we shail lose the train,’’ 

Uur plan was to proceed by rail into the 
heart of tue highlands, that 18 as near as we 
were ablo to go, then tramp it on foot at 
our Own sweet will. 

it was, fora wonder, giorious weather, 
and we had enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
when one afternoon the proverbial Scotch 
uiiet Or rain began to fail, anG we hastened 
our pace to reach the smali town of Foyle, 
consoled with the idea of soon being com 
fprtably located by a good fire, in a cosy 
room, before a me@al sulcei to the appetites 
of two yoang men who had been trawping 
it through the Leather for a whole day, 

Reaching the inn, of small but comfort- 
abie dimensions, we entered and prepired 
Ww turn into the parlor, when the landlord 
intervened, 

‘‘Hech, sirs, but I’m sorry,” he ex- 
Claimed, ‘the room's just engaged for the 
evening. A traveller teiegraphed the 
Morn for @ private room, and we iw na 
ither to give nim but this ane, sire, Toere’s 
the bar parior,’’ throwing open the door, 
‘wha’ 1’il mak’ ye as comfortableas a mon 
can. 

What was not inviting in the room was 
more thaa coonterbalanced by the tire 
glowing in the grate ; end ejaculating “All 
right, landlord,’’ 1 stepped in, when I was 
arresied by Sydney's voice, 

“Bat I say it’s not all right; I say it’s a 
confounded piece of impertinence, Tie 
room’s a public room, and we have as 
much right to sit and sup in it as anyone. 

‘Why should we have to put up with a 
place like this because a mao, some counter 
Jaimper suddenly grown rics, cannot bave 
anyone come between bLim and his tape- 
and-calioo nobility !"" I saw by « glance at 
Svd that his family pride bad been trodden 
upon, 

“Come, Syd," ] 
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“My ocertie, sir, but the fault’s no’ mine,” 
said the landlord, somewhatsbortly. ‘Had 

e@ sent a telegram first ye might hae had 
he room yourself; but I must gie it to the 
firs. comer.’’ 

“Ives a public room,” persisted Syd, 
‘and you bave no right to wake it other- 
wise,.”’ 

‘Sure a mon may do what he likes wi’ 
his own.”’ 

“Come; come, Syd, there’s enough said,’’ 
1 broke io, drawing a chair to the genial 
hearth. “What is done can’t be helped, 
We shall be very jolly here. This tire ina 
welcome in itself, and a good supper will 
make it complete.” 

Vane yet grumbied like distant thunder, 
but cast his bat on the deal table and ad. 
vanced towards the fire, #o that I] thought 
our troubles were over, Not so; the climax 
was tocome. It did at once—on the sub- 
ject of supper. 

The telegraphist, whose party consisted 
of three persona, bad not only ordered pri- 
vate apartments, but the best entertain. 
ment the Inn could afford. 

The inn had done its best, the town being 
but a very small one, situate in a solitary 
part of the highlands, and was in & state of 
famine, save in the piainest fare to other 
camers, 

This was enough forSydney. His wrath 
broke out again most, I own, unjustifiably. 

During our tour we had put up with 
very much worse accomodation, but then 
ithad not been because somebody vad yct 
better. Now, despite my persuasion, he 
seized his hat and marched off to the other 
inn, angry with me because I refused to 
quit the glowing fire to accompany him. 

It was not Oaly the fire that caused we to 
remain, but he had made me partly angry 
too, and I would not give in to his namor 

‘i'm thinking,” remarked the landlord, 
“that your frien’, sir, will get no better 
entertainment at the Haggis, for they were 
nearly fu’ at noon, He may, maybe, coiwe 
back,’’ 

But I knew Syd too well lor that, 
pride would not nave let bit. 

Just at this inoment there «as the sound 
of wheels, and some vehicie stopped at the 
inn. Tue travellers bad arrived, and the 
jandiord burried out receive them, 

There was a commotion, the murmur of 
voices, a genial laugh, echoed by one o; 
silvery sweetness, 

Humpb! There were ladies, or at least 
alady. Had Vane known that, it might 
have reconctied him to the discomforts 
from which he had so indignantly flown, 
It consoled me, and I was feeling only 
aoxious for something to eat, wnen there 
was a tap at the door, 

‘Come in,’’ I called, then rose to my 
feet, for there stood in the room an elderly 
geutiemen —a perfect gentleman — with 
snow-white hair, and the most genial of 
6x pressions. 

Begging my pardon for intruding, he 
had just heard from the landlord how he 
had monopolized room and provender to 
the deprivation of other gueste, and was 
quite grieved. He would on no account 
have duue such a thing bad he known. 
There was only one way he could make 
amends, and to return good for evil— 
nawely, for me to become his guest at 
BU Pper. 

1 dec'ared [ could on no account think 
of intruding. I protested there;was no need. 
1 said I vad beard there were ladies, and I 
could not tbink 

“My wile aud niece,” broke in the o!d 
gentieman, cieerily. ‘“‘My dear sir, they 
are nore vexed toan 1. You reaily muss 
come, I'll take no refusal. I only wish 
your frieud could also join us.”’ 

‘He, like | am, would then have been 
rewarded for his forbearance, for I can no 
longer resist your kind invitation.’’ 

i smiled, then | cast a look at my tourist 
dress, recoilecting the sweet, musical 
laugb; but the toiiet is not regarded at 
Such times, and I followed my host into 
the next roo.o, 

“My aito—my niece. My dears, Mr.-—’’ 

‘‘Rameaden,” I put in, ‘who offers a thou- 
sand apologies for this intrusion, but who 
could not resist an invitation so kindiy 
given,’’ 

Hiofore ne were a handsomeelderly lady, 
an(t--stay, how shall | describe the niece ? 

About eighteen, with soft violet eyes full 
of pleasant merriment, lips even Cupid 
niigQt bave inistaken for bis mother’s, and 
a pretty head sunning over with curls. 
The sweetest face I had ever seen, 

We were soon seated at supper, and 
never was there a happier party. They 
knew wy name, as a barrister; remem- 
bered a defence I had made which had 
won my case and the compliments of the 
judge. 

It had been a case which had touched 
the public, and the niece’s eyes most fist- 
teringly sparkled with admiration as she 
looked at me, 

I was sorry Syd was not there; and yet, 
soinshow I was glad. 

W ben we parted for the night we seemed 
quite old friends Mr. Shirley with bis 
wifeand nicoe, were going to a bunting- 
lodge which lsy on our route and he in- 
vited me and my friend to pass a day or 
two with them. 

I fancied the niece Ciarice’s eyes en- 
dorsed the invitation. at any rate, | 
gladly accepted, fur vaguely 1 knew 
already I was in love, 
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“Yes, I saw ber,’’ be remarked in refer. 
ence to Clarice; “she is very pretty, but 
nota bit my style. I prefersomething more 
dignified and grave.” 

“Ppank Heaven! 
¢ ash,” I said. 

«What do you mean, Phil?” 

©Tnat I am in love! Yes, really, old 
fellow; and you had better look sharp 
about Mies Maythorne if you intend to win 
the wager.” 

Vane soon got back his temper and 
jested me much about Clarice, I gave jest 
for jest, but every bour I lived | knew 
more decidedly that 1 had seen tne only 
woman who could make my married life 
bapp ness, 

Tne beauties of the highlands had lost 
their charm; I was, in secret, all anxiety 
to reach the bunting-lodge rented by Mr, 
Shirley, though not for sport. 

I: was a lovely afternoon when we 
up tue glen towards it; Vane had slightly 
demurred at first, bat I bad persuaded 
pin, 1 believe not against bis will. 

Reaching @ rustic, picturesque highland 
bridge, we were yap it, wnen there 
appeared at the other end, under a moun- 
tain-ash, Clarice. As the blood lea to 
wy cheek | saw hers also flush, while ber 
eyes unmistakably sparkled gladly. 

““] say, Phil, it’s reciprocal!’ whispered 
Vane in an aside, “Tne bet is yours !’’ 

Tuenu we were advancing over the bridge. 
Tbe next instant I, once again, was clasp- 
ing Ciarice’s band, with the sweet oon- 
sciousness (bat my arrival bad caused her 
infinite pleasure, What did that mean? 
What future happiness did it promise ! 

For the moment I forgot everything but 
Clarice, until a glance of her eyes at Vane 
recalled we. 1 turned towards him, 

“Allow me the pleasure to introduce to 
you Miss ——”’ 

] paused, not knowing ber name, Mr, 
Shirley had called her ‘my nieoce,’’ or 
simnply ‘Clarioe.” 

Ciarice saw my confusion, and smiling, 
Bald: 

‘‘Maythorne,”’ 

‘‘Maythorne!” | repeated, startled. 

‘“Maythorne!”’ ejaculated Sydney Vane, 
“] beg your pardon—not Miss Maythorne, 
| 


Then we sbail not 


He paused now, confused at the abrupt- 
ness-—the absurdity he thougbt—of his 
query. 

When, with a pleasant light in her beau- 
tiful eves, Clarice rejoined : 

‘O° Teign Lodge, South Devon.’’ 

Vane and | looked at each other; Clarice 
looked at us both, 

Vane quickly recovered himself, 

“In that case, Miss Maythorne, I believe 
your mother and my aunt, Mrs, Meinotte, 
ace old friends.”’ 

‘“What!’’ exclaimed Clarice, “are you 
Mr. Sydney Vane? Oh, 1l’m so giad to 
know you—indeed I[ am!”’ 

She held out aer hand frankly. A teel- 
ing of !ealousy which had sprung into my 
heart faded away as [ looked into Clarice’s 
face. Its expression of giadness was not 
the same as that with which she regarded 
m6. 

Nevertheless, I held my love now as 
impossible, for I telt ia honor bound I had 
no right © come between Syd and Clarice 
Maythorne, 

We had remained Mr. Shirley’s guests 
for nearly three weeks, when on the even- 
ing before our departure I the glen 
alinost the most miserable man in the 
world, for my friend was proposing to the 
girl I loved! 

Suddenly a quick step made me turn. 
Vane was a quickly towards me. 
Eagerly 1 seann hie countenance, My 
heart gave a great leap of joy. 

“You've won the bet, Puil, and fairly!” 
he said, his hand on my shou.der, ‘Olarice 
will not even give ms hope. Try your 
luck, old fellow, if you have a chance. 
You have my consent.” 

I pressed his hand, muttered some 
words, and went towards the lodge. Under 
the ash by the bridge I met Clarice. 

Together we walked down theglien. I 
‘carcely know when I said it, or bow; I 
only am aware that a quarter of an hour 
later ] held Clarice in {my arma, ber head 
On my breast, while her sweet voice fell 
liké @ muroour on my ear: 

“Puilip, I love you; I loved you from 
that evening at the inn!’’ 

Ciarice and I are now man and wife; our 
Chiet Visitor is Sydney Vane; and we, the 
To, vilen tal over and laugh at Syd and 
‘my bet, and the illustration of the proverb 
“i Lere’s naany @ slip ’twixt cup and lip,’ 
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S'ORAGE OF LIFS,—Within each ton of 
CO” Was stored, long before the creation of 
‘'40, 4 definiteamount of heat, which, by 
tue chemical process of combustion, may 
he iuace available for man’s use, A barre! 
©’ weet contains a fixed amount of food. 
/ cetricity can now be stored and bought 
s' O\d ID measured quantity. 

Lach person has a definite amount of 
Stored life normally equal to about 100 
years; but In most cases, our ancestors have 
*{uandered much that should have come 
‘0 us, and we ourselves waste not a little 
‘bal we have actually inherited, 

rhis wasting of our store of life is as 
“erious a thing as itiscommon. It may be 
C née thoughtlessly or ignorantly, but the 
waste is just ag irretrievavie. Tens of thou- 
“«nk8 of children die annually, and as 
‘uéDy more survive, with a sadly wasted 
Vilailty, simply because their mothers do 
; exercise enough care in the matter of 

“4d, clothing, pure air and sunshine. 

Jur schools waste this store by drawing 
“rgely On the orain and nerves of their 
“ethrough the competitive systewa, 
braces of public examinations; through 
ating the same tasks of the bright and 

“ *26 dull, and through lack of adequate 





and persistent attention to the sanitary con- 
dition of the school rooms, 

Some parents allow their children to 
waste their supply of nervous force by the 
incessant reading of sensational books or 
by frequent attendance at exciting evi ning 
parties, and some by not insisting on regu- 
lar and sufficient sleep. 

Women waste it by overwork and worry 
in their homes,and it is a very rap! | was'e. 
Gay young ladies and fast young men 
waste it at a fearful rate in their rounds of 
ae Only next is the waste of high 

iving, conjoined with excessive devotion 
to business, 

Of all the professions the m4dical wastes 
the life-store most rapidly by irregular and 
broken sleep, night exposure and the con- 
stant drain on the sympathies and tne 
nervous system, 

it eeems a pity that those whose great 
work is tosave and prolong the life of 
others should have to do it at the expense 
of their own. 

ee ee 


STOLEN SECRETS. 


STATEMENT was recently going the 

round of the papers that a native of 

Finland, named Runen, was sent out 
wo che East atthe expense of the Govern. 
ment, two years since, with the object of 
endeavoring to disoover the art of Persian 
carpet weaving, the secret of which has al- 
— been very strictly guardeu, 

He inede the journey disguised as a aim- 
ple workman, but it was only after long 
and fruitiess efforts to obtain ad mission into 
a Tarkish carpet manufactory that he suc- 
ceeded at a smal! piace near Smyrna in ao- 
quainting himself with the process, and 
making a design of a loom. 

A Persian carpet manufactory bas now 
been established in Finland, and important 
results are anticipated from the new branch 
of industry thus introduced. 

Instances of the same kind are frequent 
in the world’s annals. In most cases, theft 
is adjudged a criminal offence, but when 
it consists in a robbery of a secret of trade, 
itis seldom attended by penal consequ- 
er ces, 

When Samuel Crompton found that he 
had been deliberately cheated of the secret 
of bis invention, by Sir Robert Peel, the 
father of the great statesman, he exclaimed, 
“If Peel or any of his men had taken away 
arail, or any portionof my maciine, it 
would have been a theft, and I cannot but 
feel that when Peel came with his work 
men and carried away the product of My 
brain he was a thief too.”’ 

Bat long before Crompton gave tothe 
world his “inuslin wheel,’’ the careers of 
many men who built up for themselves 
enormous weal.b,and gained ascendancy 
and power in the highest plscss, had their 
initation in similar wayr. 

In Rome, in the Imperial period, the in- 
dustrious were p!undered ani their houses 
levelled thata Nero ora Ciaudius might 
occupy 8 palace as large as a city; and fron 
that time to ours the unscrupulous seem to 
bave had an advantage among the pioneers 
of art, science, and commerce. 

We robbed the Chinese of their inven- 
tions. Beforetravelers had ransacked the 
Fiowery Land and converted to their own 
use and profit the secrets of celestial genius 
barbaric Europe knew nothing of the pala- 
tial splendors of China,'‘nor yet of ber ingen - 
ious manufactures, 

Various are the tactics and schemes 
adopted by robbers of trade secrets, and as 
a coutrast to the method of the elder Peel 
we may take the case of the midnight thief 
who, a little more than a century ago, de- 
scended upon certain steel works in the 
neighborhood of Sheffield, and carried off 
the great secret of making Cast steel. 

As technically explained, the main dis- 
tinction between !ron and steel is that the 
latte r contains carbon, 

The one is converted tnto the other by 
being heated for a oonsiderable tiins in 
contact with powdered charcoal in an 
sron box. 

Steel thus made, however, is unequal. 
The middle of a bar is more carbon z sd 
than the ends, and the surface more tuan 
the centre. 

This makes it unrejiabie, Until the in- 
vention discovered by Huntsman, of At- 
terclifte, near the cutlery metrcplis, it was 
nevertheless the best that was to be 
bad. 

Huntsman was a watchmaker by trade, 
and he became dissatisfied with the watch 
springs then made, and imposed upon 
bimeelf the task of rendering them homo- 


geneous. 

“Could I but melta plece of steel,” he 
said, ‘and cast it into an ingot, ite com- 
position would be the same through- 
out.” 

Secret experitnenta and patient endur- 
ance brought aboat the desired result. He 
succeeded, and his steel! became fanous. 
Then came the question: How was he to 
guard his discovery from detection? He 
erected a large factory, and there did his 
beat to cope with the daily increasing ce 
mands for bie steel. 

Every precau'ion was taken to insure the 
utmost secrecy; oaths were ad miniatered 
to his workmen, who were paid bigh wages, 
and it is satisfactory to know that It was 
not due to any treachery on their part that 
Huntsman lost bis secret. 

Oe pitiless nignt in the middle of win- 
ter, while within the famous factory the 


workers, covered with wet clothes as @ pro- 
tection from the fierce heat, were drawing 
out the glowing crucibies fh ed with meit 
ed steel fromthe furnaces; while without 
the snow fe fast. the wind howled, ana 
| the tall chimneys of the steel works we re 
belching their smoke into the call atc rm 
phero, a stranger knt cked at the gates, 








Scantily clad, shivering with cold, aud be. 
seeching pity, he begged for shelter. 

To all appearance he was a farm laborer, 
without resource, a victim of the cruel 
storm, and one upon whom the fatigue of 
travel had set its sorrowful mark. 

The beartofthe foreman of the Atter- 
cliffe works softened before the plaintive 
appeala of the poor wagfarer. The 
stranger wastaken in; so aiso was Mr, 
Huntenan. 

The belated wanderer sank upon the 
floor apparently ex , and was al- 
lowed to sleep in 

Toe workmen proceeded with their 
avocations and heeded him not, But the 
fellow only dissembied. From beneath 
his seemingly closed? eyelids he was watoh- 
ing all the Operations with a desperate in- 
tentness, 

He saw the barw cut into bite, cast into 
the crucibles, and the crucibles put into 
the furnaces; he observed the ultimate 
moulding of the ingots;and when, witha 
cheery and hearty ‘*good-night”’ the work 
nen subsequently let him out again, they 
little knew that he was taking with bim 
— long-guarded secret of making ost 
atee 


A Cornish miner stole the secret of the 
manufactare of tinware from Holland. 
Tinware is thin sheet iron, and it was nut 
sO nuch its theoretical production that wae 
the difficulty as the process in practice. 

For nearly acentury the Dutch had suo- 
cessful! guarded their discovery, until the 
Oornish miner referred to went over t 
Holland, insinuated himself surreptitious- 
ly into a tin plate manutactory, and, Laving 
mastered the secret, decamped with it. 

In chemistry and medicine theft hae been 
ag common asin the more prosaic patns o! 
wechanical invention, but one illustration 
inust suffice, . 

Oitric acid was the discovery of a London 
chemist, and one would have thought that 
48 DO assistance was requisite in its produc- 
tion, the disooverer could have kept it 
to himaeif. 

Like Crompton, he was worried by in- 
quirers, Experts visited him to sample 
and assort, but they were kept at a reap: ct- 
ful distance from the laboratory. He 
would not bavea workman on the pretnises; 
but just as a disguised stranger curried of! 
the Attercliffe secret, so a disguised visit- 
ant robbed the Temple Bar chemist of the 
aecret source of his wealth. 

There was one difference, however, and 
that wasthat in the latter case the modern 
alchemist’s Ei Dorado was surprised when 
the whole establishment had been secured 
for the night and left without an occupant. 

A youth disguised as a chimney sweep 
ascended the low building, dropped down 
the flue, saw all be wanted, and returned 
with the secret of citric acid. 

The chemist s monopoly was gone, and 
in a short time the price of citric acid was 
very greatly reduced, 





COMFORTS FOR OOTOGENARIANS.-When 
you are 6ighty years old, good reader, you 
nay soliloquise after this fashion: — 

‘| have become very deaf, What a bles- 
sing! There, is such a lot of silly talk I oan- 
not hear—such scandals, &s. 

“My eyes are failing. Howfortunate! 1 
do Dot see # tithe of the folly and wicked- 
ness thatis golog on around me, I| am 
blind to faults that would provoke we to 
censure, 

“IT bave lost my teeth, and my volce is 
not #0 very audivie, Well, I find it is no 
use babbling to folks who won’t liaten, so I 
save my breath for better purposes, I don’t 
show my teeth where I can’t bite, | ven- 
ture on no tough meat. 

“My teste is notao discriminating as of 
yore, and the good is that Lam the more 
easily satisfied, don’t keep finding fauit,am 
contented and thankful. A nice palate isa 
plague I have got rid of. 

‘My joints are rather stiff. Well, if they 
were ever so supple, Ido not want to gv 
and see the sights, hear concerts, make 
speeches, not carouse at feasta. 

“! aun not so strong asl was; but for what 
do I need to be stout? I am not going to 
wrestle or ight with anybody. My taorais 
are geoneraliy improved. 

“My brain is not so clear as in my 
younger days, therefore Lam neither so 
pot-headed uor opinionated. I forget a 
thousand injuries,’’ 

— OOS 

‘I it possible, sir,’’ said the visitor, as be 
looked at a specimen in the museum of the 
Scientific Association, ‘that this is a petri- 
faction?”’ 

‘Yea, sir,’’ replied the custodian, with 
pardonable pride; ‘this isa genuine peiri- 
fied ham.”’ 

‘Ie it for sale?” demanded the visitor,ex- 
citedly. “If itis I want it. I don’t cares 
snap what It costa,’’ 

(You have guessed correctly. He was 
the proprietor of a railway refreshment 


room. ) 
_—_ —— 


ee ee 
Tramep—Well, my lady, what can 
you give me to eat - > 

Lady of the House—We had a wedding 
here last night, and here is some of! the 
cake you may have. 

Tramp (vacking off) Excuse me, mad 
aw, but 1 wake it a puint never to deprive 
the regular charitable institutions of what 
property belongs Ww them. 

- ———_ Ss - — 

A LOVER OF CHESS On the Pac fic coat 
bas kept strict count Of the games he bas 
played in fiftv-one years, and gives the 
number at 7% 832—en average Of a {rection 
more than four per day. 

—_ > >_> 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Oae hardly expects to see a bulldog sit 
ting on a chair, with a napkin tied around 
pie neck, at a tablein a fashionable resta. 
urant. But the other night the sedate 
guests ata restaurantin Pittaburg beheld 
this very sight. The dog, a fine anima! of 
oorrect vior, took dinner in this tash- 
jon with bis master and some otver gent! e- 
wen, and it was noticeable that the wait- 
ers showed him great respect. Upon in- 
quiry you will find it is jast now the very 
properest thing, if you are anxious to keep 
i to the jeunesse doree, to take your 

Nglish bulldog with you werever you 
0, and to treat the animal exactiy as if he 
were your equal in intelligence and posi- 
tion. Unfortunately we cannot ascertain 
how the dogs regard this fashion. 

General Boulanger, the French agitator, 
has posed for many a cbaracier, but in 
none has be ever been more adimired ani 
successful than in that of ‘‘enow man,"’ at 
which he Las graced (he eq uares and stree's 
of Copenhagen, It is the custom in north. 
ern Europe to erect gigantic snow men 
during the winter, which are modelled 
after some eminent personage, provided 


with collecting boxes, and put up in va- 
rious parte of towns where the trailic 
is liveliest. Las winter one of these snow 


wen collected no less than ten thousand 
crowns, but the snow man wbo owed hin 
existence as “Boulanger” to the recent 
snow bas beaten last year’s favorite, and 
collected quite a fortune, which is to be 
devoted to some benevolent purpose. 


There is a new dish at New York's moat 
fashionable restaurant, and aii the girla 
are in raptures over it, Withasipcl wine 
nothing approsobes it for a midnigit mor 
sel, and it fs rapidly superrediog the at 
tractions of the deviled crab and ti.e Welen 
rarebit, It is realty a mixture of both, and 
the name is “Oanape Lorerz)”’ A pertet 
blending of deviled crab meat and cheeore 
is fairly fused up n a delicate bit of fried 
bread. This is evidently putin an oven 
and baked to a rich condition of brown 
ness, and when it comes forth there ia ai 
actually musical tone to the arrangement. 
It looks like a mand tastes somewhat 
similar to the odor of crushed 1o%e leaver. 
There is a greatrun on the dish Jus now, 
and it isto be copyrighted. A Lily, @ mip, 
aad the air te fuil of rainbows and the song 
of birds, 

The worst enemies of the hi:man racer, 
says a prominent Fugiish paper, ‘are the 
doctors who try to pen our miserable 
existence In a world that ia full of death 
traps. One medico tells you not to eat or 
drink too much; another that you murt 
only eat what you ao 4 because other 
wise you will surely bolt your food with 
out giving to each morsel the thirty-#ix 
mastications which are necemmary for di- 
geation. You must wear a respirator over 
your mouth anda pad on your chest If 
you live in town you will die of tog; It you 
voto the country you will be poisoned by 
bad ee | you drink water you are 
tempting the,typhoid fiend; milk spreads 
ecariatina, and tea cake ia sudden death. 
Do vou shun these tempestuous pleasures 
ol the senses, and take refuge in the recre.- 
ations of the mind? Do you borrow a 
novel from the circulating iibrary? That 
s to import the germs of dinease into a 
healthy Lousehold.’’ 

ee ol 


°° 
FOOD FORK REFLECTION, 


The New York World of February 9h, 
says: 

“The question as to how much of what 
they pretend to know doctors really know 
is @ very interesting one. 

“They possess exceptionally great facill- 
ties for humbugging, and the presumption 
js that they are not prool in wicst cases, at 
all times at least, against temptation to 
make use of them, Their profession comes 
as near being an esoteric One as any that is 
acknowledged to be respectable. But the 
revelation gs to their views in the Kobin 
son arsenical poisoning cases in Boston in 
startling. 

“There were five deaths trom the drug, 
and the doctors In their certificates attri- 
buted them respectively to pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, menigitia, bowel disease 
and Bright’s disease {the kidneya. The 
truth would have never been known but 
for suspicions with which the doctors had 
nothing todo, There te food hore for ro- 
tiection—and for doctors.” 

The above criticiam is tuliy warranted by 
the page | ignorance shown by the al- 


tending physicians in the NSowerviile 
Canoa, 
It can be aptly said that human life ja 


too often sacri to the ignorance aud 
bigotry of the pases. 

oo often it happens that fatal results 
follow an improper oourse of treatment— 
the physician treats the patient for con- 
sumption, general debility or for nervous 
disorders, whilet the real disease, which 
is slowly destroying the kidneys and fii 
ing the system with # poison qulle as 
deadiy as arsenic, is altogether overii~ ke 
or does not attract attention until too late 

Physicians too often treat the symptouws 
of disease insiead of the disease iisei!. 

It is well established that four-fifths cof 
the ordinary ills which beset humanity are 
the resulta of disease in the kidneys which 
will yield to the curative properties of 
Warner's Safe Cure if timely used, and t 
italione. Whatiwapparen'iy « diteane 
the otber Organs if More wliewtline 
sympwm of kidney disease, w 


Warner's Log Cabia BOSE CREAN | be quickly eradicated by Warne 


for caiarrb, and thus secure beaithial and 
pleasant aleep, and aciear head. P 


| 


Cure before it secures too firm a 


riaa Sn | inowse ¢ rgans 
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THE UGLY PRINCESS. 


BY SHEILA. 


a queer-jooking little creature!’’ 
“A princess, too; whet « pity!’ 

These were the whispers that were beard 
in the palsce, while ail the bells in the 
kingdom were ringing to announce to th+ 
people the birth of their fature queen. 

There were great rejoicings that day : 
feamta and bon@res, cannon fired: fi, enu 
speeches nade; but the poor iitie princess 
slept on proven A her satin-lined cra 
de quile uncon of tall, or that the 
queen after looking at her once, bad raid 
quietly, “Take her sway, and don’t let me 
nee her until she bas grown prettioer.”’ 

“Your majesty must not take it eo to 
heart,” said the old nurse consolingly 
“It isthe ugly babies that make the heod 
aorment aa yi 

That night be true as a general rule, but 
it did not seem to be the case with poor 
Pi incess Irma, for the older ebe grew the 

wiler she seemed to become, untli ‘aa 
plato as @ princeas’’ was quite a proverbial 
saying among the peop e, 

Tue king was vexed, and the queen was 
in despair, while e@ for the royal purses 
and governeases, they were simply at their 
wits’ end, 

Kverytning anybody could think of was 
tred, even to taking the princess oat to 
wash her {sce inthe dew on a May mora 
ing; but no remedy could convert the ug 

iemt Gf ugly princesses inw even a moder- 
atelv beautifully one, 

‘ Nothing Is of any use at all !’’ cried the 
queen tragically, and tue court ladies shook 
their heads desponding!y as they echoed, 
“No use!’ and even (hé palace cal stopped 
purring, and uttered a sad and sympatbe- 
tic “*Miaow,”’ 

It was moat unfortunate—moet! But the 
palace cat, whose name wae Ky file, had not 
time to think sbout ber ithe iuistresa’s 
troubles, because abe was @xpeoting a vialt 
from an old friend of bers, «a large black 
cat who lived In the Tower, and bvlongea 
to the King’s great-aunt, 

Tui old lady had not been seen outside 
herown apartineonts for years aod years. 
Noe bad the reputation of knowing more 
than moat people knew, and some folk 
wenteo far as lo assert tbat she wasone of 
the inet of the fairies who onoe lived in the 
land, 

Iiowever that might be, she interfered 
with no one, and the king and queen paid 
her a siate oall onoe in two years, when she 
Keneraily gave them some good advice, 
which they followed or not, just as they 
feit inclined, 

“Well, and what is the latest news at 
court?” asked the Tower cat, when she 
iad arrived, and was drinking tea elegant. 
ly outof a palnted saucer, and esting hot 
muffins, 

“There je very little news now,” an- 
awered the palace cat. “The seound lord- 
in-waiting boxed the butier’s ears the 
otber day, and that saucy page who used 
to pull my tall in such a disagreeable man- 
ner bas been dismissed for biding the 
c.ok’s keys in the flour barrel. A very 
good thing too, say I! The young jacka- 
napes!’’ 

“And have there been no bails, no ban- 
quew?” asked ber friend, to change the 
conversation, for abe saw that the palace 
oat's tall wae swollen to double its usual 
size with anger, 

“My dear, we are just ae dull aa we can 
be,"’ replied the otber impreasively, “and 
of course it is all on acoount of the prin- 
ooess,’’ 

“Jase lll?’ asked the Tower oat, sur- 
prised, 

* Worse than that; they say she is, witb- 
out an exception, the uallest child to be 
found in the kingdom, The—very—ug- 
liest—chiid ; think of that ma’am !” 

“Rab!” erled the Tower cat scornfully, 
“Ll uon't think anything of it; al) buman 
creatures are Ugly to my mind, some more, 
some less; what does it matter? They 
bave no fur, and no whiskers to speak of, 
and notone of them can see in the dark 
without a light.”’ 

‘That is true,’’ said her coumpanion ad- 
miringly; ‘‘you think of such clever 
things, Bat lam sorry for the little prin. 
cess, because she would willingly grow 
beautiiul if ahe could, just to please peo- 
pie.” 

“Then why doesn’t she go and see her 
aunt, wy mistreas?’’ observed the Tower 
cat, blinking her green eyea. “Some folk 
know things that others might live five 
aay years without finding out, Mis, 

Lufie,”’ 

lt wae bardly known how it came abou: : 
whether the cat told the parior-maid 
what ber visitor bad said, and the lor- 
maid told the lady’s-maid, and the y's- 
maid to.d the chief maid of honor, and the 
chief msid of honor told the queen; but 
certain It was that ber majesiy paid the 
king's great-aunt s visitone morning, and 
returned looking very much plexed, 

“What does sue vise?’’ Socuired the 
king eagerly. 

“These are the directions, bat I don’t 
understand them,” was the queen's reply, 
and she banded bim a paper. 

‘Poetry, hum !’’ aid the king, looking 
grave. ‘Poetry usually is bard to under- 
siand, wy ove. Let us see what it is all 


[sate baby you ever saw! Such 


” ut. 


el 


S506 Musi weave @ rove 
W bo would Deauly win 


4 vily without 


And dazzling within. 


“Sbe must weave a robe 
With labor and care, 
Of the brightest of bright, 
And the fairest of fair. 


“Let ber wear this robe 
Then in cottege or ha!!, 

She etiil wil! be fatreat 
And loveliest of ali."’ 


“It eeems to me quite simple,” said the 
king, looking relieved. ‘The ontid bas to 
m+ke » d?eas—— ’ 

“Ysa; but what ia it to be made of? That 
ia the question,” interrupted the queen, 

His inejesty waved the paper with a grand 
alr. ‘‘Toat,’’ he observed, “is what the 
prirceas will bave to find out for herseif,’’ 

It waa ali very weil to talk like thai, but 
it wae not easy to find out exacily what the 
verses meant, or what sort of robe would 
wake ite wearer beautiful for ever. 

There was grand excitement inthe palace 
and nobody talked of anything eise but 
the beautifal dresses the princess was wear- 
ing ail day long; and you may be sare the 
queen kept her bard at work. 

One was made of silk, of colorsso soft 
and yet so radiant thatthey scemed as if 
they must bave been borrowed from the 
rainbow; another was covered with precious 
stones, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; 
while atbird consisted of the plumage o! 
the rarest and brightest-hued birds. 

There was one made entirely of the petals 
of the blusb and another which was 
adorned with delicately-tinted shelis and 
coraisn. 

They wereall beautiful in themselves, 
but alae! not one of then professed the magic 
art of making the princess beautiful too. 

In fact, they seemed © make ner look 
plainer and uglier than before—which was 
oertainiy very disappointing. 

Princess Irma burst into tears over the 
tenth failure, and sitting down on the 
hearth-rug, hugged the Tower cat, who of- 
ten came to eee ber, 

“Ob, Puss, Puss! what shall I do?’’ she 
sobbed. 

It could not have been the cat who an 
awered, because she was purring with ali 
her might, but Irma certainly heard a eft 
voice say— 

“Prinoess, the robe you fain would have 
is not made ofailk or precious stones, of 
soft feathers or fragrant flowers, It is fasn- 
joned of noble deeds and gen-rous action, 
of beautiful thoughts and gracious words — 
juwels whioh far outshine the brightest dia- 
mondsa, She who weavesand wears such « 
robe will evermore be lovely.’ 

Irma started upand looked around her. 
There was nobody inthe roow, and even 
the Tower cat had disappeared, 

OQould it have been the king's great-aunt, 
whom most people suspected of being a 
fairy? 

. * e * * + 


Years da by; Irma was no longera 
cbilu, and, what was more, was no longer 
kpown asthe Ugly Princess. 

For ail those years she had been growing 
more and more beautifal, and the magic 
robe she wore was bright with many a nobis 
deed and kindly thought. 

Tne people loved her for her sweet face 
and her gentle syiwpaihy, and some of the 

oun ones could’ never be brought to be 
lieve at their beautiful princess that was 
always doing good deeds was once “The 
ugliest baby ever seen.”’ 


—_ oe eo -t—“‘ 


Moon Fasues.—A maiden was accus- 
tomed to spin late on Saturday in the 
moonlight. At one time tie new moon on 
the eve of Sunday drew ber up to itself, 
and now ebe site :n the moon and spins and 
sping, And now, when the ‘ goasawer 
days’ set in late in the summer, the white 
threads float around in the air. These 
threads are the spinning of the lunar 
spinner. 

Tbe moon is especially a ghostly avenger 
of human arrogance, and bas its bumors, 
according to whioh things go wel! or ill 
with it. In this increase it bas a special 
force and certain good will for tue earth 
and its inbabitants, while in ite decrease it 
ia friendly to no one, 

The good woman must not do any sew- 
ing in the decrease of the moon, for the 
stitches will not bold; farming toois must 
not be left in the field, because, it is be- 
lieved, if they are crops will not again 
tbrive there. 

If an unbaptized chiid is exposed to the 
~~ rates it wiil lose ite luck for ite whole 
life, 

If one points at the moon with the finger 
he will suffer from swelling around tre 
nail; and whoever spiteat the moon will 
lose all bis teeth. 

These beiiels, too, are international. Tne 
sawe is the case with the religious notions 
avout tbe woon. Soroceries of every kind, 
to be successful, must be performed on 
Sonday night of the new moon. 

The hair must be cut only in the increase 
of the moon, ofherwise there is danger of 
— headache, If a person returning 
bome in the evening sees the full moon, 
he ought to take some money out of his 
puree, and utter an incantation that will 
make it increase a hundred times during 
the month. 

The moun 1¢ aleo supposed to have an in 
fluence over animais and plants, 

eo ee 

CONTENTMENT wealth. You are 
sure to be contonted with the use of 
EXTRACT 
| for external and internal pains. This is bet 
| ter than to ewpicy a paysician whw can 
| Go more for you li you had the wea 
| Croesua, Two sises, 50>. and $! 
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JEALOUS NIP. 


RY KK. KR. CUTHELL. 


pies I bad, Once I waa ali alone in 

the nursery, and then Nip came to be 
with me, andthen Fatima, But first I 
must tell you bow Nip came, 

Father ie a soldier, and he was ordered to 
the war, OneSunday, as lcame back from 
churob, I «aw two bearskins lying on the 
hall table, and I knew that father had re- 
turned from church parade, and had 
brought one of the officers in with him. 
When I popped my head in at the draw- 
ing roo door the colonel was sitting with 
fatner and wother, but no Nip. 

‘*How do you do?”’ J said to the colonel. 
‘Where's Nip?”’ 

“At my roomsa,’’ he replied. 
straight from church.”’ 

I was sorry, for even in those days | 
knew Nip well, as be often came to tea 
with the colonel. But the letter turne: to 
mother. “I don’t quite know what to do 
with Nip,” he said, ‘I don’t like to leave 
hin at the depot.’”’ 

Tnuen, ail on a sudden, a happy thought 
atruck mé6, 

‘O41, colonel!” IT eried, ‘do please leave 
bin with me; 1 should so like it!” 

Kverbody lauxhea and looked at me, 
The colonel said something about Nip b-- 
ing in the way, and wother sald something 
about a dog in town being a troubie, 

l feared it was all going to ondina “no,”’ 
so | tried a last real good cuax. 

I jumped up on to fatver’s knee, and, 
quite regard .ess of bis buttons (which burt 
ao inuch when he's in ful! unilorus), .@ap 
wy head on bis shouider, 

“Oh, daddy, darling, dv let me keep 
Nip! He shan’t be no trouble atall, not to 
nobody; and he'll be such a@ nice liitie 
companion to me when you're away, aud 
remind we of the regiment!’ 

That settled the matter, It generally 
does, and I know I’ve got myowu way 
when father kisses me witha sinile like 
tbat on his face. 

So father and the regiment went away, 
and Nip came to us, and he bas been wilt 
us over since, 

That’s Nip in the picture, Isn’t he # neat 
knowing-louking liltie dog, with bis point- 
ed earsand his long nogse? The red and 
brass Collar mother gave me for bit looks 
so wel: On his smvuoth shiny black coat, Sue 
was Obliged tu give it meon my birthuay, 
tecauwe you don’t know exactly wien 
Nip's birtuday is, But 1 tuink be must be 
very old, because he is 80 very wise, 

Aud now that you know ali about Nip | 
cau go on witb wy story, and teil you about 
tue ret trouble, 

I had been out with Aunt Etbel,and wheao 
we gol home we found the trouble had got 
there before us, 

Mother had received a telegram saying 
that father was wounded, 

Mother was crying in the drawing-room, 
1. is dreadful when grown-up people cry, 
for nothing you can dO se@m8 LO GO tlewm 
any good, 

itimof no use Offering them any sweets, 
because tueyolten dun’liike thew; buoy say 
they make thelr leet. acne, You can't let 
(be. off lessons, because Luby Lave none LO 
do. 

1 orled too that night too when I went to 
bed. But Nip wasa great comfort to ime, 
and he did not seem to mind my tears wet- 
ting his coat, 

Father came home at last; but he did not 
come with bis regiment, inarching proudly 
down the streets with the colors flying and 
the band playing, while all the peopie 
crowded on thé windows and baicouiles to 
see them pase, 


Ob, no! poor fatyer came from the station 
ins cab. He had to be lifted out, for his 
leg was still so bad, and he could not walk, 
for he was quilé weak aud white from the 
vad fever he bad bad. 

1. was dread/ul coming home, and in- 
stead of being very, very giad to seo him, I 
nearly cried, for he looked so unlike the 
father who nad gone away. Butail we 
sais, it was nice to get him home with us 
again, and uurse him. He said | wasa very 
gvod little nurse, and afier a while be got 
better; but not fora longtime, Tue doowr 
kept on coming day aiter day; Lut first 
Faliuna ca we, 

And this was how she came, Everybody 
kbows that when fatbers or mothers go 
away from howe fora long time they are 
always cxpected to oring ibeir children 
presents, Now, would you believe that 
when father came back fromthe war ne 
brought ine nothing? $1 waso’t disappoint- 
ed a@ bit, for 1 was so glad to get him back; 
but be thought 1 mignt be. So he told me 
there were no shops in the desert where he 
had been, and so be’d asked Aunt Ethel to 
buy mé@a present, aa from him, out o! a 
town shop, 

And 80 sbe bought ime Fatima. 

l’ve bad more beautiful dolis than she 
was—Mrs,. Brown dressed asa bride, was 
just lovely—but none had | ever loved as | 
ioved Fatima, though she was only au ordi- 
nary English giri doil, in a biue cashmere 
Ireck (riuaumed with red braid, and frigzy 
yellow dair. 

1 loved her because she was father’s doll, 
It was he who crisiened ner Fatima, be- 
cause it isan Egyptian name; but Jenkins, 
who i# our soldier servant, would cali ber 
Fat E oma, 
ine@ana, 


det ia the story of two dreadful trou- 
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Now, sue’s not fat by any | 


' 
And now I’ve come to my second trouble | 
Nip 


ve | 


Poor dear Fatima was sitting quite good 
on my littleecnair inthe nursery, when I 
went to see father eat his breakfast, He «|. 
ways liked me to do that. a I aleo jet, 
in the nursery, sleeping quietly before tie 
fire, And when Icame back poor dear 
Fatiros bad neen dragged off her chair,and 
pulled all around the room. 

Her frock was tumbled, her hair disar. 
ranged; she had bied sawdust in a little 
stream all round the room, and under the 
table lay one of ber arms, still wet from 
Nips mouth ! 

How l cried! It was bad enough to have 
father with a wounded log; now here was 
Fatima with a brokenarm! I could have 
whipped Nip, and I’m sure be deserved jr, 
only ne cau.e and looked at me so sadly 
out of bis brown eyes that I’m sure he was 
sorry. So J forgave him, for mother aj. 
ways forgives me for belnug naughty if I’m 
sorry. 

But I sat at the window, very sad, tryin 
to comfort poor Fatima, who felt very il), 
anu looked very frightened with her bair 
all standing on end, when a brougham 
drove up to the door, 

1t was D. ctor Stapies come to see father’s 
bad leg. 

Saddenly san idea struck me, and we al! 
tures, 1, Fatima, and Nip, went down into 
tbe dining-roow, Fatber was lying on the 
sofa, and Doctor Staples, who was a kind. 
looking old gentleman with white bair, sat 
In ao arm-coair. I did not feel the least 
irigntened, fur 1 knew I was doing the 
rigot thing, and we all three marched up 
to bim, and Nip sat down before him, and 
ivoked up into his face 60 Knowingly. 

‘Doctor Staples,’ L began, “we are in 
great distress, A terrible accident has 
happened; 1 won’t say whose fault it was, 
for 1% wouldn’t be kind, 

“You are busy mending fsther’s leg— 
willyou mend IF atima’s arm ?”’ 

And | beld it out in froni of hii, and the 
sawdust dripped on his hand, O! course 
he could not resist that, who couid? for he 
iooked very kind. 

So he took Fatiina away in his brougham, 
and brought her back pext day beaatifully 
mended, and with a new nat, 

Thus Fatima got well firat, but father 
was not long behind her, So we got well 
over both our troubles, 

ee 

THK KAGLK.—A8 the lion is tne king of 
beasts, the eagle isthe king of birds. The 
ancient Romans used to let an cagie fiy 
trom the funeral pyre of a deceased emper- 


or. 

In heraldry the eagle signifies fortitude, 
and it has for several centuries been a favor- 
ite device On royal banners, It was the 
ensign of the ancient kings of Babylon and 
Persia, 

The Komans adopted it together with 
otuer devices, but Marius made it the en- 
sign of tue kegion and used the other de- 
vices for tue cohorts, France under the 
eupire bad toe eagle for its national de- 
vice. 

Tne two headed eagie, asa device, was 
first used by Constantine the Great, and 
signities a duuble empire, 

There is a superstition, very ancient, that 
every ten years the eagle soars into a “tery 
region’ and plunges thence into [the sea, 
where, woullting its feathers, it acquires a 
new |ite, 

In the Book of Psalms we read, ‘‘Thy 
youth is renewed |1k6 the eagie’s.”’ 

The eagie is the supporter of the lectern 
in churches because that bird is the natural 
enemy of tne serpent, and it is also embie- 
matic of St. John the Evangelist because, 
like the eagie, he looked on ‘the sun of 
giory.”’ 

Tue idea bas always been held that the 
eagie alone of ail the animal world has eyes 
which can withstand the full blaze of the 
sun at noon-day, 

The terms goiden eagle and spread eag!6 
are comimeworative of the Crusades; they 
were the devices of em; erors of the East. 

In the nythology of Scandinavia there is 
a fable of a wonderful ash tree which drops 
noney. In the the branches sit an eagle, 4 
sqsirrel, and four stags. At the root lies 4 
serpent gnawing it, while the squirre! ruos 
up and down the tree trying to sow strife 
between the eagle and the serpent. 

The nest of the eagle is nothing more 
than a buge inass of sticks flung at random 
on 80me rocky ledge, and baving a shallow 
depression in whicu the young can lie. 
Tbe portion occupied by the young birds 
is Sunall, and the general platiorm of ‘he 
nest serves as a sort of larder, on which 
are deposited the birds, hares, lambs, 4nd 
vlher animals which the parents have 
killed and brought home, Usually tne 
vayle’s nest is placed on a precipice two 
high for the cilaisber and too iar from the 
summit to permit a person to be let down 
vy ropes except with great danger. 


ne a 

FRED (bitterly—“Tuat woman did me 
tue greatest injury woman can dow wan 
—gave me a solemn promise of mnarrisg®. 
Hairy—“‘And broke it?” Fred ‘more Dit- 
teriv )— “No, kept it, and made me keoy 1, 
tou!”’ 

ALL false practices and affectations of 
knowledge are more odious to God, and dé 
serve to be so to men, than any want or de 
fect of knowledge can be. 

—memhthlipand iin we 

WE negiect the advantages we bave, and 
think what we sbould do if we were 806: 
(hing else than what we are. 

Rec ni 
must forge the iron while it is ! 

you are suffering with a pain i! 

BOB, U Ct Walt twill e useless 8u 


ft. t ore 


On 
' 
f 
int (be pain 


wears 


Warner’s Log Cabin PLASTERS 
cents, Try Beat in the word 
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How they com: aud how they eo, 
ever fleeting, pever stow, 
Salling up to heaven; 
1y. subtle, wayward things, 
Hrilant meteors, sparkling rings, 
Which flash, and then are riven! 


Hiow they go and bow they come, 

some eo restful, yearning some; 
Ovhers like wild Bowers! 

4 me ‘ike fragrent even-wind, 

sowe like clouds upon the mind, 
Which, later, turn to showers, 


How they come and how they go, 
Horn in eorrow, nursed in woe! 
© bappy, vecless dreaming! 
iiainbow-tinted, Many-starred, 
feardrope shed, sweet fancies marred 
Is alltoend in seeming? 
re 


CURIOUS WAGERS, 





It has been remarked that ‘‘a collection 
of toolish wagers would make a volumi. 
nou. work;’’ and so odd are some of these 
“fools arguments,”’ that a selection of some 
of the most curious may prove not unin- 
teresting. 

During the last century, when, particu- 
larly in club life, the least difference of 
opinion frequently ended in @ bet, many 
remarkable and eccentric wagers were 
made. 

From Mre Crackenthorpe, the Female 
Tatler of 1709, we learn that the fashion 
able young men of her Gay were quite as 
much at # loss how to kill time as are their 
modern compeers. 

Ridiculous wagers, generally governed by 
wiim and exireme folly, were frequent, 
Sue telis us: 

‘Four worthy senators lately threw thcir 
hate into a river, laid a crown whose hat 
evould swim first to the mull, and ran 
ballooing atter them ; and he that won the 
pez: was in & greater rapture than if he 
bad carried the most dangerous ‘point in 
Parliament.’’ 

One Sunday in June 1765, a wager of 
one thousand guineas was decided between 
two noblemen, one of whom had construc 
ted & machine which was to propel a boat 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. 

A canal was prepared near the bauks of 
the Thames for that purpose ; but, by some 
fatality, the tackle breaking, the wager 
was lost. 

Men of note, however, not content with 
representatives, have been known to wager 
upon their own individual prowess in the 
water. 

It is recorded of Sir John Pakington, 
called ‘Trusty Pakington’’ (Queen Eliza- 
beth called him ‘ther Temperance’’) that 
‘he entered into articles to swim against 
three noble courtiers for three thousand 
pounds, from the bridge at Westminster to 
ine bridge at Greenwich ; but the queen, by 
her special command, prevented the putting 
it into execution.’’ 

In 1729, a poulterer of Leadenhall Mar. 
ket betted fifty pounds he could walk two 
hundred and two times round the area of 
Upper Moorfields in twenty seven hours; 
snd accordingly proceeded at the rate ot 
tive miles an hour on the amusing pursuit, 
to the infinite improvement of his business 
and great edification of hundreds of specta 
tors.’’ 

Southey makes mention in his ‘‘Common 
piace Book,’’ of a Norfolk gentleman tar 
mer, who rode his own boar for a wager 
!rom his Own house to the next town, four 
sod @ quarter miles distant, twenty guineas 
tue wager, the time allowed being an hour. 
‘Porco”’ performed it in fitty minutes. 

[t was during the same year that ‘‘Jeru- 
talem’’ Whalley made the journey which 
earned him his name. Being asked on one 
(ccasion where he was going, he answered 
in jest, to Jerusalem. The conpany pre 
ent offered to wager any sum that he did 
not go there; and he took bets to the 
smount of between fifteen and twenty 
thousand pounds. 


The Journey was to be performed on 
foot, except so far as it was necessary to 
Cross the sea; and the exploit was to be 
faished by playing ball against the walls 
vt that celebrated city. 

In the ‘Annual Register’ for June it is 
btated that ‘Mr. Whalley arrived about 

in€é, in Dublin, from his journey to the 

y Land, c ynsiderably within the limited 
‘twelve months.’’ 
A026 above wagers, nowever Whaimsica 


© not without a precedent. Some years 





before, a baronet of some fortune in the 
north of England (Sir G. Liddel) laid a 
considerable wager that he would go to 
Lapland, bring home two temaies of that 
tar off country and two reindeer in a given 
ume. 

He pertormed the journey and effected 
his purpose in every respect. The Lap 
land women remained in England tor 
about twelve months ; but having a wish to 
go back to their own country, the baronet 
furnished them with means and money. 

Popular tradition has long associated the 
assumption of the, Ulster badge—the bloody 
hand— by the Holte family of Aston, with 
a barbarous ‘murder committed by Sir 
Thomas Holte upon his cook, whom he 
killed with a cleaver. This was about the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. 

It need not be said that the assumption 
of the badge has no conne:tion whatever 
with this circumstance, which may or may 
not have occurred. 

‘The most probable tradition,’’ says Mr. 
Davidson, the historian of the family, ‘'o! 
the cause of the commission of the crime, 
is that when Sir Thomas, when riding from 
hunting, in the course of conversation laid 
& wager to some amount as to the punciu- 
ality of his cook, who, most unfortunately, 
for once was behind time. Earaged at the 
jeers of his companions, he hastened into 
tne kitchen, and seizing the first article, 
avenged himself on the domestic.’’ 

In 1771, a strange trial took place before 
Lord Mansfield in the court of King’s 
Bench, with the object of recovering the 
sum of five hundred guineas, laid by the 
Dake of Queensberry (then Lord March) 
with a Mr. Pigot, whether Sir William 
Dodrington or old Mr. Pigot should die 
first. It had singularly happened that Mr. 
Pigot died suddenly the same morning ot 
the goutin his head, but before either oi 
the parties could by any possibility have 
been made acquainted with the tact. By 
the counsel for the defendant it was urged 
that (as in the case of a horse dying before 
the day on which it was to run) the wager 
was invalid and annulled. 

Mord Mansfield, however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion; and after a brief charge 
from that great lawyer, the jury brought 
ia a verdict for the plaintiff of five hundred 
guineas, and sentenced the defendant to 
pay the costs uf the suit. 

The Earl of March on laying @ bet that 
he would cause a message to be despatched 
a certain distaoce quicker thaa any horse 
could convey it, won his wager by enclos- 
ing the message in a cricket ball, which 
was thrown from hand to hand by relays 
of professional cricketers. 

As Duke of Queensberry, he betted one 
thousand guineas that he would produce 
&@ man who would eat more at a meal than 
any one whom Sir John Lade could find. 

The Duke was intormed ot his success— 
not being present at the achievement—by 
the tollowing bulletin from the field oi 
battle. 

‘‘My Lord, [ have not time to state par 
ticulars, but merely to acquaint your grace 
that your man beat his antagonist by ap 
apple pie.’’ 


VP a 


brains of Gold, 


The proud are always moat provoked by 

pride, 

Fiee sloth ; for the indolence of the suul 
is the decay of the body. 

Characters never change. Opinions alter, 
—cbaracters are only developed, 

Rea) happiness is cheap enough, yet how 
dearly we pay tor its counterfeit. 

Memory is ever active, ever true. Alas, 
if it were only as easy to forgot! 

Cultivate not only the corngelds of your 
mind, but the pleasure grounds also, 

Every man complains of his memory, 
but no man complains of bis judgment. 

[ato the composition of every happiness 
enters the thought of having deserved It. 

In the same brook none ever bathed him 
twice; to the same life none ever twice awoke. 


Find earth where grows no weed, aud 
you may find a heart wherein no error grows, 


It is sad to think how few our pleasures 





Femininities. 
Time anaes the only thing of which it 


The popular colored ink for writing love 
letters now is violet, because it fades so soon. 


Miss Weery: ‘‘Ab! it must be nice to be 
clever,'* Mr, Komeeet: ‘'Yes, you have ne idea,'’ 


Miss De Piain: ‘Doctor, what is tne se 
cret of beauty?*’ Family physician, confidentially: 
**Be born pretty.’ 


Edgar: ‘‘Miss Freeleigh doesn’t wear 
coreets,'' Arthur: ‘‘How do you kow?'' ‘*Because 
ene laughs instead of giggling.’’ 


Reflections should never be cast on a 
plain young lady for consulting her looking giass; 
sbe, atamy rate, faces her difficulties, 


The Sorosis Society of New York bas 
begun a movement to form a confederation of all 
the women’s clubs in the United States, 


Ted: ‘Poor Younghusband will be dis 
figured for life, What did bis wife bit him with?’ 
Ned; ‘One of ber home-made tea biscuits,'’ 


Jack: ‘‘Now look out; I’m going to kite 
you,.’* Sallie, preparing to run: **Ub! oh! ob! you 
wouldn't dare!—(Jack wavers)—would you?'* 


No married women are hereafter to be 
a»polhted schoolteachers in New Yoru city except 
by unanimous consent of the Board of Education, 


Took him at his word. Chalmers: ‘‘Love 
you? Why, I'd Jump off the bridge for youl!"* Miss 
Homantique: ‘Oh, how lovely that would be, Do 
it, dear,’’ 


Courtship—a period during which two 
people of opposite sexes are blind to each other's 
imperfections. Marriage—a ceremony that _restores 
their sight. 


Some of the long handles of parasols, 
now the prevailing style, are made in two pirces, 
like a fishing rod, to admit of their being easily 
packed in a trunk, 


Music is the sound which one’s children 
make as they romp through the house, Noise is the 
sound which other people's children make under 
the same circumstances. 


Magistrate, to elderly witness : ‘‘ Your 
age, madam?'’ Witness: ** Thirty.’* Magistrate: 
‘*Thirty what?'’ Witness: *‘Years.'' Magistrate: 
‘*Thanks, I thought it might be months,'’ 


Miss Belle, warningly: ‘‘Sally, they used 
to tell me when | was a litse gir! that if I did not 
let coffee alone It would make me foolish.’’ Baily, 
who owes her one; ‘*Well, why dida’t you?’’ 


The makiog of lamp shades is a very 
lucrative business for women in England, A mana- 
facturer of lampsin London pays one woman §-% a 
month for shades, They are a dainty mixture of 
silk and lace. 

“Did you read about that cyclone ?’’ 
**Yes; it must have been a horrible affair.’" ‘Did 
you ever see acycione?’’ ‘*No, but I can imagine 
what it is like.’* **‘How?’* ‘‘My wife has three 
sisters visiting her.’* 


The New Orleans Woman's Club is said 
to be the best governed ladies’ ciub in the United 
States. It can atany time bring half of the avatia- 
bie wealth of the town to assist in supportiug any 
project whick it undertakes, 


The ‘‘beauty sleep’’ may be that which 
is taken two hours before midnight, but the over- 
whelming testimony of experts isthat the ‘‘luxury 
sleep’’ is that which ts indulged to for two hours 
after being called In the morning. 


Though all compliments are lire yet 
because they are known to be such, nobody depends 
on them, so there is no burt in them; you return 
thera io the same manner you receive them: yet it 
is Dest to make as few as one can, 


Two Congrega'ioaa! churches in Maine 
have a pastor between them. Both desired his ser- 
vices at the same hour, but as that was impossible 
the matter was compromised by having the pastor's 
wife officiate at one of the churches, 


Mrs. Harrison is tond of the old fash- 
ijoned crochet work, aod itis eaid that the ladies of 
the White House during the next four years iil at- 
tempt to revive the wearing of linen lingerie 
trimmed with home-made embroidery and cro- 
chet, 


rbeir first lesgon. Mistress: ‘‘Mercy on 
me, whata kitchen! Every pot, pan and dish is 
lirty, the table looks like a junk shop, and—why it 
will take you a week to get things cleaned up! What 
have you been doing?’’ Servant: ‘ure, mum, the 
young leddies has Just been down here showing me 
how they roast a potato at Lhe couklag schoo),'? 


We are not very much to Diame tor our 
vad marriages. We live amid hallucinations, and 
this especial trap is laid to trip up our feet with, and 
all are tripped up @rat or iast. But the mighty 
mother, who bas been socly with us, as if she felt 
she owed us some indemnity, inéinuates into the 
Vandora box of marriage some deep and serious 
benefits, and some great joys. 


In ancient times there ba e been some 
very curious aspneuncements on parish church 
doors, The fellowing trom a paper of 1712 ls a 
striking iilastration of this: ** Advertiseme .t.— 
From the Parish Vestry, January 4: All indies who 
come to church in the new-fashivned Loods are de- 
sired to be there betore Divine service beylus, lest 
they divert the attention of the congregation.’’ 


Mre. Lamode, to Lew acyuasiniance: 
‘Ab, Mrs, Homespra, wher I see your little ones 
playing in the yard it awakens al) iny oid sorrow." 


Mrs. Homespun. ‘‘ Ob, dear! i'm so sorry 1--'’ 
Mre, L.: **You can understacd my teellings, Your 
children do remind me so of my jostuatling.’’ Mrs. 
H.: **Did you lose a little boy or a little gir.i?’’ Bre. 


L., with hysterical subs: ‘‘It wasa little dog.’’ 


really are, and for the which we risk eterual good Two Texan women are the largest indi- 
Happiness can be built on virtue a'one vidual sheep and stock owners in the world. (One of 
PI 1 bave truth for ite foun tativa Luese, the widow Callahan, owns #,40 sheep, and 
and must of necessity bave atl t , when 6 long trainef wagons staft out each epring 
True religion i3 the poetry of the heart and fall for market, loaded down with the wool of 
" nee nte usef to r manners: it gives | her sheep, lt lesa sight worth seelug The other ise 
it has enchantme if t | Hogers, the crea herd owner f South westerns 
, nine ivir . 
—" xas. Ww s wort abo a million villares Mrs 
N hing exposes reigi * arriag preferring to ride os 
a w ack e free aud easy styi« of the ow 
a J Li 
bard-hearte« nese of 





— FRasoulinities. 


It is “all ap’’ with a man when he is 
**gotag down .'* 

Men would be saints if they loved God 
as they love women, 

The heart bas reasons that the reason 
does not uaderstand, 

If the poor man cannot always get meat, 
the rich man cannot always digest it. 

The Emperor of Austria has given orders 
that bis son's mame shall never again be spoken in 
his hearing. 

“Tell me, is your wile curious?’ “Shet 
I really believe she came into the world only out of 
pure curiosity.’ 

A soit answer may torn away wrath, 
but it le safer totrust tothe legs in case the other 
party le real mad. 

Every man has in bimsel! a continent of 
undiscovered character. Happy is he who acts the 
Columbus to his own soul. 

He who gives what he would as rer dily 


threw away gives withvat generosity; for the es- 
sence of generosity is in self-sacrifice, 


“Tlike to read epigrams against us w: - 
men,’ said Mre. Clever. ‘‘When a culprit clanks 
ble chains you know they are on him,'' 

We are all of us bound to make blun 
dersin thisiite, Most of our troubles come from 
trving to uphold them after they are made, 


Through the eating of furbidden fruit 
the G@ret wan lest Paradise, and that is perhaps why 
he fancies he can fiud paradive in forbidden truit. 





Ao xcellent suggestion ia, to print the 
name of cach street on the glass of all (he gas lamp, 
and the number of the bouse the lamp ls oppose (e 


Tak two letters from money and there 


will be butone leit. We know a fellow who took 
money from two letters, and there waen't anything 
left. 


‘Let as remove temptation trom th» 
path of y-uth,’' asthe frog sald when he plunges 
into the water upvoa seeing @ boy pick up a stone to 
throw at it. 


Carees al ways recoil on the head of him 
who imprecates them. If you put a chain around 
the neck of a siave, the other end fastens itecif 
around your own, 


A burglar, arrested in Boston lately, 


had on his breastan Indian ink picture of a grave- 
stone, on which was marked. ‘‘in memory of my 
father and mother,.*’ 


A man may be cheerful and contented 
in celibacy, but I do not think he can ever be bhapry: 
it le an Unnatural state, and the best feelings of his 
nm sture are never called into action, 


[t is said that the skull of John Theach, 
known as ‘*Black beard,'’ tne Virginia pirate of i7\s, 
is in the possession of a Virginia family, in the fourm 
of a ailver-rimmed drinking cup. 


No objection Tenaweek: ‘‘Hir, I wih 
to marry your daughbter,’’ Groff old father ‘'My 
daughter, young man, wiil continue under the pa 
rental roof.'’ Tenaweek: *' No objection will be 
raised to that, sfr.'’ 


Little Alice: ‘And did Solomon know 
more than anybody who was ever in the world, 
pepar’’ Papa, thoughtfully: *' Well, | vuees be 
knew more than anybody I ever met, except per- 
bape your lé-year-old brother Jack.’ 


If we slipand tumble everybody stops 
and looks, We may goon for @ years bearing our 
burden of work for our beloved peopie, and it lea 
matter of course; but let us make a mistake, avd 
then the old baid head is used for a drum for the 
morning and evening tattoo.'' 


Io an old and rare book mention is made 
of the Great use of rouge, which, by this account, 
seeims lo have bien somewhat perverted from iis 
Original purpose. It was ‘‘worn by the Human 
aenerals In their triumphs, that they might eeem tv 
Diush at their own praises.’' Thisis almost as bad 
as the use to which It Is subservient in the present 
progressive age. 


It used to be stated that the late Sir 
Watkin Wynn could walk © milesin aw straight itne« 
without seiting foot on any land that did not belong 
to bia, but his breadth of land pales before that of 
manyothers, The Czar of Kussla ie thought to be 
the largest land-owner in the world. He has one 
estate which covers more than 100 000,000 acres, oF 
trree times the extent of Kagiand. 


A one time chief juage of SBagdad was 
remarkable for the modesty which accompanics 
wiedom. Once, after a long investigation of the 
facts of a case, he publicly confessed that his know! 
edge was not sufficientto enable him to decide tt 
**Pray,’’ sald a pert courtier, ‘do you expect the 
cailph to pay you for your tgenurance?’’ "I do 
pot,’’ meekly answered the judge: ‘‘the caliph 
pays me well for what I know; If ne were to at 
tempt to pay me for what I do not know, the trea:- 
uresof bis empire would nut suMfce."’ 


Some time ago two German girls lande! 
lo New York, bound tor Chicago, and were told by 
a rupner, one of thelr own countrymen, that they 
could get tickets @) cheaper oulside the Gare 
They went with the ranner, and each paid him 9. 


He took them to the elevated railroad station, save 
them two 5-cent tickets, and bade them good-h + 
for Unicago. Neither girl coul! speak a word of 
Fugiish, end when they got Harlem It was sone 


time before they could be made to understand Lin! 
they had been swindled. 


So wise! ‘O, mamma!’ she said, wit! 
a littie baret of girlish coufidence, ‘‘what du ; 
think? Mr, Iddyot proposed last night!** ** At 
4id he, my Geer? And what (id wy little gir! oa 
*h, I told Dim that an ¢ugagement was lows 

and sacred a thing to me to be entered jut w 
serious aod prayerful consideratio and 

would give him my anewerina wee 
mamma, mine, We must go righ 
out ll be realiy aad truly bas § As 
cottage at Bar Harbor y 

giri 

her bosom and weeping over her 


Pras 
» 
La 


cried the fuad mother > wy her 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


Mr, Altred J. Cohen (Alan Dale), of the 
New York ‘ Evening World,” has q@ritten 
anove) which (+, W. Dillingham, sucee sor 
to G. W. Carleton & Co, bas published. It 
is entitled “A Marriage below Zero.” The 
story deals with e social evil which has 
hitbert> escaped the attention of the novel- 
iste The book is bright aad entertaining, 
witha cumulative interest, It is sure to 
make a sensation, For sale by Porter & 
O ates. 


Among notable Faster publications, 
Stokes & Bro. New York, bave issued two 
beautiful art works. “Hark, Hark, My 
Soul,’ a poem tilustrated by four elegant 
original pletures in color, and @ grandly 
Ornamental cover. For sale Jobu 
Wanamaker, The other is entitied ‘From 
Snow to Sunabine”’ a series of aplendid 
fac simile water hee of butterfly 
swarms by 8. B. Shelding, iflustrator, the 
textby A. W. Hollins, The paper, drawing 
design, and general getup of the latter 
book is superior, From the firet cover to 
the last itis a perfect beauty in art and 
taste. For sale by Wanamaker, 





FRESH PERIODICALS. 


A portrait of John Burrovghs at 20 is the 
frontispiece of the April Wide Awake. It 
aococompanios Mr, Burrougus' own story of 
his boybood, Another interesting biogra- 
poical and historical sketch is “Relelgb and 
the Potato,’’ by Mra, Biathwayt, illustrated 
with a portrait of Ledy Raleigh and several 
engravings from botographs. There are 
several suort stories,an Easter game for 
children, entitied ‘The Cascaron! Dance,”’ 
beautifully illustrated; “Daisy's Letters to 
Patty,” a public School Cookery article, in- 
stalmentaof the serials by Margaret Sidney 
and J, T. Trowbridge; some good poems, 
aod bright, original anecdotes, acoounts 
and “short talke’’ inthe new department, 
“Men and Things.’’ D, Lothrop Co,, pub- 
lisbers, Koston, 


Tae April Century isa Centennial number 
one ball of te pages being devoted to this 
subject Among the articles, illustrated 
and otherwise, ae “The Inauguration of 
Wasiington,” “Washington at Mount Ver- 
non aller the Revolution,’”’ “Washington in 
New York tp 1789,"" “Original Portraite of 
Washiogion,’’ A Century of Conatitution- 
al Interpretation.” Mra, Foote’s novel, 
'The Last Assembly Bail,”’ le continued; 
(ivorge Kennan has a chapter on ‘The Rus- 
nian Police’; Remington the artist, writes 
and iilustraies an article on the colored 
Uatted States troops of the West; Mr, Har- 
ry S. Kdwarde.author of “Two Runaways,’’ 
x! Vves « obaracteriatic story; the Linooln 
ttiatory treate of “Retaliation, the euroll- 
ment, andthe Draft’; a new writer Miss 
Viola Roseboro’, bas an tilustrated story, 
“A Jost of Fate.”” “Some Aspects of the 
Somoan Question,” istimely, ‘Teplos ot 
the Time” treat of “The Firat Inaugura 
tion,”’ “Constitutional Ainend menta,”’ “The 
(ast and the Navy," “Republicanism io 
France.’’ Poetry is contributed by several 
prominent writers and in “open letters’’ a 
variety of subjecia are briefly discussed, 


SO a ee 


HuMANS With Horne.—Tnere has just 
been discovered in Lithuania a young wo 
nan pamed Oatherine Michoffen, whose 
forelead, well formed in all other reapecta, 
i* adorned with # couple of neat iitte 
horna, 

Sbe has been married three years,and her 
husband, woo “worships ithe very ground 
sie treads on,’ ie sadly distressed about 
these hideous protuberances, says La 
France 

Catherine Michoffon is not, however, the 
only borned woman on record. Demarquay 
euumeretes fifty nine instances of this rare 
and singular phenomenon, 

Bertholin mentions the case ofa young 
Italian lady who was efflicted witb a Lorn 
sixteen centimetres in length. In an Aca 
dewical report Baron Juleg Cloqaet reters 
to a Hungarian lady from whose head pro- 
jected a born measuring fifteen centime 
tres, 

M De Parville once contributed to the 
Revue des Scvences a very curious article 
ou horned women. The moat astonishing, 
and probably the beat known specimen o! 
these remarkable exorescences, is undoubt 
ediy the born of Mme, Ixe, After the poor 
ve Mo death, Dr. Sym ey ot Hyerea, de- 
posited this curious relic in the museum of 
ine St Louls Hospital, where it may aiill 
be seen, It measures twenty-one centime- 
tres, and would stretch to a length of twen- 
ty seven centimetres (twelve inches) if ita 
crooked extremity were etraightened out 
This buman horn is twisted in spiral form 
liikearamn'shorn its average circuinter. 
enoe is six centimetres, and it is particular. 
ly observed to be fluted throughont its en- 
tire length like the borns of certain ante 
lo 

Lastly, we may mention the famous horn 
of Fran cols Troullac, the charooal purner, 
whom the Marquis de Laverdin discovered 
iu tue Foresto: Mans and sentto Henry 
1V. Troulliac’s born had this uliarity 
ibat it was bent back ward like fhe horn of 
a chawols, and that it could be out lizeone's 
finger nails. Trouillac achieved an im- 
mense success. He astonished and charm 
ed the Court, There was not an aristocratic 
hand, however dainty, but woald touch 
the charcoal burner’s born, Troulllac be- 
came the lion, or rather, the rhinoceros of 
the day. 

——P << 

Tus perfume of violeta, the purity of the 
ly, the glow of the rose, and the flash éf 
Hebe combine in Pogzoni’se wondrous Pow. 


der, 


ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


That birds have been guides to sailors 
and agricuituriste every one who knows 
anything sbout popular weather prognos- 
luce is well aware, 

Not only bave the filght and general 
action of birds been noted by all civilized 
nations, but among barbarous tribes in 
this ana other lands the m y babi 
ot tne feathered tribe have discounted 
prognostics of Government signal bureaus. 
Wind, ralo and other atmospneric changes 
are predicted by those wuo narrowly waich 
the wigration of birds, and sallors in r- 
ticular, who are close observers of the hea- 
vens above, the atmosphere around them 
and the waters beneath them, base their 
prognostics on all the peculiar of 
ijand, water and sky and the elements of 
life which peuple them. 

Awong tbe birds which serve to guide 
the sallors to (ook out for squalls, the sailor 
expecta wind when the cormorants fly 
iaud ward, 

if the gull soars to lofty heights and, 
clroling round, utters shrill cries, a storm 
is approaching. If the row whistie on 
wolpvoard it will rain. If they dreas their 
featuers and are wakeful it will storm the 
nextday. Ifthe petrels gather under the 
stern Of aship bad weather will follow. 
The ttormy petrel surely betokens stormy 
weather, and no sooner do they gather in 
nuainbers in the wake ofa ship than sailors 
prepare W nest an ——— tem peat. 

Bats tlying late in the ge indicate 
fai: weatuer, but if they speak flying it 
will rain on the following day. A solitary 
buzzerd ata great altituue indicates rain, 
but if buzzards fy high together it will be 
fair weather, 

If cuickens crow before sundown it will 
rain noxtday. If they go out in the rain it 
wiil rain ailday. If tney run to shelter 
1 will not rain long. If they come off the 
roost at night rain will soon follow. 

Tne Zuni Indian hunters say when 
chimney swallows ocirole and call they 
speak of rain, and Indians predict a deep 
fail olf snow when grouse drum at night, 

Hunters and fisperman bave a saying 
that ‘tuere will be no rain the day the 
crane files down the creek.’’ One crow 
fiying alone isa sign of foul weather, but 
it crows fly in re the weather will be 
fine. If crows make much noise and fly in 
ecircle rain is 6x pected. 
if tue cuckoo balloes in low land it will 
rain; ifon high land the weather will be 
fair. Domestic fowis look toward the sky 
betore rain and go to roost in the day time. 
If they stand on one leg the weather wili 
be ovid, It birds are fat and sleek in Feb. 
cuary it jaa aign of more oold weather, If 
Keowe walk eastand fly west it will be cold, 
There are many progavstics of the season 
which bave their origin in the migrations 
of birds, and in the peculiar formation and 
the appearance of the goose bone, which 
to-day is looked on by tuousands of people 
as 4 sure prognostic of whatthe coming win- 
ter will be, and in Kentucky, If the issue 
should be raised whether the Signal Ser- 
vice Bureau or the goose bone should go, 
the Kentuckian would cling to the govse 
bone, The good people of Kéntucky say 
if the breast bone of a goose it red, or has 
mnany red spots, expect a cvid and stormy 
winter, but ifonly a tew spots are visivie 
the winter will be mild, and they furnish 
the following revipe so tnat it may be read 
intelligenily, wuich instructions are as fol 
lows :— 

“To read the winter of any year take the 

breast bone of a goose batched during the 
preceding spring. The bone is translucent, 
and it wili be found to be colored and 
spotted. The dark color and heavy spots 
indicate cold, If the spots are of light 
shade and tranaparent, wet weatber, rain 
or snow may be looked for.” 
W ben wiid geese and wild ducks move 
south the weather will de cold, if north the 
weather will be warm, and birds migrate 
south much earlier if the winter wiil be 
earlier, A severe winter follows if crows 
fly south, but if ye fly north it will be an 
open winter, No killing frost comes when 
the martins return to their old baunts, and 
the first song of the robin is the voice of 
spring. 

The swan is said to build its nest high 
during seasons when [reshets visit the io- 
calitios where the swan broods, and those 
who cultivate low lands noite how the 
swan's nest is built. If it is built low there 
will be no unusual rains, There ure nany 
other prognostics derived from observing 
the habits of birds, of interest to the sea. 
man and the land-lubber, and in conciud- 
ing the popular prognostic of the farmer, 
draqn from watching the nest of the swal- 
low, is given :— 

When the swallow’s neat is high 

The summer 1s very dry ; 

W hen the swaliow buildeth low 

You can safely build and sow, 
3° 

THoveunt Hg CouLp po BrrTrTeR.— 
Some years ago there lived in a country 
town, an old man who had a propensity for 
stealing small and portable articles that 
came in bis way. As he wre poor and past 
labor, and well-known about town, no more 
notice was taken of his peculiarities than 
to keep asharp lookout when he was about, 
A dealer had a quantity of dry fish landed 
on the wharf an hour too late to get them 
into his shop, and, as he was about cover- 
ing them with an oid sall-cloth, he espied 
oid Brown, apparently reconnoitring. 

Selecting a couple of the fish, he said, 
* Here, Brows, I must leave these fish out 
here to-night, and 1 will give you these 
two if you promise me that you wil! 
steal any.” —‘*That is a fair offer, Mr. A 
len, but—well—l don't know,’’ with a 
g'ance at the offered fish, and then at the 





plie, “I think I can do better!”’ 
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“The Old Oaken Bucket, 
The Tron-bound iMucket, 
The Moss-covered Bucket,”’ 


is very likely the one that has conveyed poisons to your system from some old 
well, whose waters have become contaminated from sewers, vaults, or percola 
tions from the soil. ‘To eradicate these poisons from the system and save your- 
self a spell of malarial, typhoid or bilious fever, and to keep the liver, kidneys 
and lungs in a healthy and vigorous condition, use Dr. Picrce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It arouses all the excretory organs into activity, thereby cleansing 
and purifying the system, freeing it from all manner of blood-poisons, no matter 
from what source they have arisen. <All diseases originating from a torpid or 
deranged liver, or from impure blood, yicld to its wonderful curative properties. 
salt-rheum, Tetter, Eczema, Erysipelas, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, En- 
larged Glands and Tumors disappear under its use, 





g “Golden Medical Discovery” is the only 
blood and liver medicine sold by druggists 


| WARRANTED.| v by drugs 
under a positive guarantee of its beneliting 


or curing in every case, or money paid for it will be returned. 





Copyright, 1888, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCLATION, Proprietors. 


CATARRH 


manently cured by DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 





IN THE HEAD, 


no matter of how long standing, is per- 





50 cents, by druggists. 


= T0 PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head,’ as It 1s cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MOSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact itmay be the first time they have ever seen a piano or organ, yet if they know 
so much as to whistle or huin a tune—say ‘*‘Way Dowa on the Swanee River,’ for instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
indiferent keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmontous chords tn accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, It will do nothing 
of the Kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone understanding 
tie Dature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or & 
quarter-nole, & snarp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference lo anything but what he ts shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, It will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, after a very Uttle prac- 
tice with the Guilue, 1t will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, wi)! not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 

hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how tolearn anumber of tunes without 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C’sand knows & 
tune—say *‘The Sweet Bye and Bye''—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Do for them ALL WE SAY. Ite cheapness and useful- 
hess, moreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, whether young or oid, at 
Christmas. Aimostevery home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom wor 
than one of the family can play. With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or ices 
good use of their instruments 

(Post 
ria 


Phe Guide will be sent to any address, al! postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 


age SMamps, 27's, taken.) For Ter extra a music book. c 
{ress 


“THE CUIDE MUSIC CO.. 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Vents taining the words apc music f 
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Humorous, 


TELLING SECKETS. 











Well, U'U have to stop that Airtation 
And tell Amy all; thatis Gat. 

she would oot bave uttered negation 
it | bad proposed, | kaow that. 


But now I'm to marry another; 
Our lictle affair, of course, ende, 
I'iieay, *'Think of me asa brother, 
And we will continue good friends, ’* 


ofcourse, when she hears of my wedding, 
There'tl be an exhibit of woe, 

he copious tears she'll be shedding 
Will bring om hysterics, I know. 


And then there'll be sobbiag and sighing, 
Perhaps, till my tender heart meits, 
With vows of affection undying, 
And vows to wed nobody else. 


‘Now, Amy. my dear, do not trou le, 
Just beed what I'm going to say. 
Your nervous emotions dissemble ; 
Ke calm, my dear Iriead, | pray. 


‘Totell you my secret I've tarried, 
And how I have hated to try; 

But, Amy, I’m soon to be married."’ 
*‘*Don't worry, old buy; soam!*’ 


—U. N. NON, 





A spanking team—parents. 
Move in the highest circlee—eagles. 
The Lick Observatory—a confectioner’s 


window, 


What is a houge without a baby?—Well, 


comparatively quiet. 


A triumph of art—a pickpocket operat 


ing successfully on a detective, 


The traitor who is expected to be loyal 
tv both sides—the administrator. 


Soft soap, in some shape, pleases all; 
aud generally speaking, the more lie you put into it 
the better, 


The pretty young misses at church fairs 
are continually laying themselves liable to arrest on 
the charge of robbing the males, 


Cross eyed man: ‘‘Miss, may I have tne 
honor of the pext waltz with you?'’ Two ladies, 
eagerly rising: ‘*With pleasure,’’ 


To neutraliza the smell of cabbage while 
boiling, cook onions at the game time. If you wish 
to destroy the smell of the onions burn the bonse 
down, 


Major Stolah: ‘‘I say, Hawkins, what do 
yon think of that cigar I gave you?’’ Hawkins, 
weakiy. ‘‘I don’t thing of it at all. I’m trying to 
forwetit.’’ 


It, as we are led to infer, Eve became 
Adam's wife on the day that she was made, she had 
ample reason for using the phrase so common to her 
daughtersin this day: ‘‘Oh, this is so sudden!’’ 


Toe certainty of the doctors. ‘But, 
doctor, you said last week that the patient would 
certainly dle, and now he is perfecily well,’’ 
‘*‘Madam, the confirmation of my prozaosis is only 
a question of time.’’ 


First dude: ‘‘Why do you bang two 
thermometersin the window?'’ Second dude: ‘'My 
Jeahb fellah, one is for the heat and the other is for 
the cold, youknow. You ain’t as well up in as- 
tronomy as i thought you was,’’ 


“{t it is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive,’? mused Harry, after bis father had been try- 
ing to teach him a lesson in generosity, **I think it 
would be very nice in me to do the receiving and let 
uthere have the most biessing.*’ 


Mrs. Church to Mrs. Meetinghouse: ‘‘] 
did so want to go to the whist club to-night, but It ts 
Lent, you know, and we have to give up the things 
we want most todo, and do the things we dislike, 
and so Il conciuded I'd run tn and spend the even- 
log with you."’ 


Wile: ‘‘Now, Charles, this is the fourth 
time Ihave found youinthe klichren talking to the 
ilred girl.’’ Husband: ‘* Well, | es: I—[ think it 
is.’ Wife: **Well, the mexttimelcatech you talk- 
ing tothe girl, I'll discharge her aud do the cooking 
myseif!’’ That cured bir, 


A miser died a iew days ago. After 
arefulinvestigation his trustees find he once gave 
something away. In the giddy frivolity of his 
early youth he gave the measies to his younger 
»rother, This fact ls to be banded down to pus- 
Lerity in brass letters on his tumbstone, 


Bob: ‘I was in an awfully embarrassing 
ondition to-day, Tom, I wentintoas store to buy 
some cigars when I suddenly discovered that I had 
eft my pocketbook at home.**’ Tom: ‘‘J)id the pro- 
prietor trust your’? Bob: * Oh, yes; he kuew me,'’ 
Tom, in surprise: ‘‘And he trusted you?P’’ 


Mrs. Hobson, to caller: ‘ Ob, by the 
way, Mrs. Van Blunt, did you know that my hus- 
band left the bank and is spendiag a few days in 
Canada?’’ Mrs. Van Blunt: ‘‘ Why, oo; that is a 
surprise tome. And sohe really left the bank?’’ 
Mrs. H.: **Yes.’’ Mrs, V. B.: ‘*Too heavy, I sup- 
pose!’’ 

Sunday school teacher, to new pupil: 
“Weare taughtin the Bible that when some one 
stmites us On one cheek we shoui! turn the other to 
iim. Isn’t that a beartiful sentiment?’ ‘* Yes, 
ma’am.’’ ‘*‘Now, if Chariey Jones were to smite 
you on one cheek what would you do?'’ ‘‘i'd pound 
er wp of bis head off.’’ 


‘I have noticed,’’ said a pert young 89 
itor, *““that members of the legal profession are 


simost always brave men It is seldom that one 
we cowardice. 1 wonder why this is sor’ 
Well, responded an elderiy lady l've rA 
newhere tha mecience makes cuwards of 
as iawyers mvsely ay a § 
irse, bey paven’t aoyuU ig “© mace 
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HeRro1sM.—Sweet Girl (meeting her fa- 
thor at the door)—“Father, I would have 
been drowned to-day if it hadn’t been for 
« handsome young who jamped 
in and saved my ite, and I think é OUg bt 
to do somethin *~ show our gratitude. 

Father (suspiciously )—‘ Oh, Jumping in 


and saving a girl is no very great leat. 1| 


ut you weren’t handicapped as | 


=e 


“My goodness! Such heroism must be 


did it man 
“Y—es, 
he was, For him ya into deep. water 
was almost certain death.’! 
“Huh! Did he have: on a ball and chain?” 
“No, but all bis pockets were filled with 
$20 40.d pieces.” 


a time when I was young.’ 


rewarded, I'll ask him to dinner,”’ 
a 
“MABEL,” said Henry, and in spite o 
hie eftort to control himself the voice was 
tremulous and he spoke with the air of 
timid desperation which marks the elocu- 
tion of a man about to ask for the loan of 
$25. “Mabel, I do not kneel at your feet’’ 
(and be wasn’t—he was sitting bolt up- 
iight on a sofa) ‘to plead for myself, | 
come bere only to beg you to think of my 
brother George. He—be loves you dearly, 
Mabel, and should you refuse his plea I 
tremble for the conrequence, He is alone 
in the world, «nd te wants « sister-in-law. 
Ob, will you not be cone to bim?”’ 
a —- 0 ee 


SENATOR EVARTS’ LOG CABIN, 





Senator Evarte has erected an old fash- 
joned Log Cabin on an levated point of 
land which he lately purchased on thr 
Potomac, just belaw Washington. 

itis much more elegant in its finish and 
appointmenis than were the Lowes cf our 
ancestors in the Log Cabin days of lorg 
ago, but probably not more conducive tu 
comfort. 

Outside, it prerents the appearance o! 
the typical old fashioned house of the piv- 
neers, being built of jogs hewn in the ad 
jacent forest and raised and chinked in the 
olden style, The toterior will be finished 
in native woods, from the place, but, un 
like the primitive original, it will be fin- 
ished in oii, 

This is luxury to which the dwellers in 
the rude Cabins of early days dared not 
aspire, it being pure luxury, and not add 
ing to the comfort of the dounicile. 

Senator Evarts vegan the Log Cabin last 
suunmer with the determination that, |! 
Gen. Harrison were elected, he would re 
verre the popular campaign axiom of bal! 
a century ago, “From toe Log Usabin to 
the White House,’’ toa social axiow of tur 
new administration, “From thy» Wuite 
House to the Log Cabin.’”’ 

Harrison was successful; Senator Evaris 
new, old-fashioned Log Uabin will doutm- 
leas al80 prove a great success, Many 
Lappy day's Burcease from tbe toils ani 
cares of bis great station, our Log Cavin 
president will no doubt enjoy beneath its 
hospliable roof as the guest of the genia), 
senior Senator trow New York. 

Great as the success may bathat attends 
the introduction of this o!d-tiine log cabin 
to fashionable life, it cannot be greater 
iban the success which has atiended the 
introduction of Warner's Log Cabin Saraa- 
a one of the old-time, ¢€flsctive rem- 
edies, the use of which, in primitive times, 
gave our grand-psrents heaith aad rugged 
old age. 

Senator Evarta’ log cabin is but another 
evidence of the tendency in fashionable 
life, at present so marked, toward things 
primitive and antiquated. The new fashicn 
is for things old-fasnioned, and a return to 
the old-faehioned roots and herbs remadies 
of log cabin days is note! with pleasure, as 
their common usé d066 nol permanently 
injure the system, as the use of thé tmiu- 
eral drugs of modern medical practice 
does. 

ree —t—S—— 
Catarrh Cured, 

A clergyman, alter years of suffering from tbat 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease seuding a self addresse:! 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 6 War- 
ren St., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 


rao As P. SIMPSON, Washington 
C., Noatty’s lee until Patent ov 
‘ained,. Wri rite for Inventor's Gulde 
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Pollet, D new 
Clint onvil le, Ot. 





No rvelty U oO. 


sample aeoten all i6c. 


LADY | AGENTS. . Free SAMPLES. Quick Sales, fare 
C ncinnati Suspe nderCo. Cloclanat. 


Hiedes Nome end Motte Con's rap Picteres, Pussian, (homer, 0) mu 
87°: Beeston tats St Pena Eet nce 
(et peoveren. yp Ad a3em, aon Seoow Lert ~< we 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes go ~ Use 
intime. So a by druggists. 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


i223 
ONESTNUT 8T., 


Philadelphia. 
Premier Artiste 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSARERB VEN- 





TILATING Wi@ and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES, 
netructions to erable we and Gentlemen & 

ee Tee accuracy : 
No.1, The found of the pCa, —" 

nead. No, 1. From bec) 

2% From bs Nags XS 

over the to neck, | No. Over » 
No, 8 From ear wo ear far as required, 

over op. sates the crown of 
No. 4 _ ear to ear 
They bave always ready salea Pent on 
Gents’ W bei Agee 
tured, “ai mi 


Union Letter fom — of world x 4, 
ceive attention. —_ "7 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 


the Hair. 


This p ration has ig § yet pas sola 
at Doll efor the go-y hy merits 
are such the. white Seid lected yet a edvertived, 
ay demand soba 

leo oy 
used tn conjunction ry the Herbantum whes 
be Hair js naturally dry and needs an ail, 


Having used ‘*Dollard's Herbaniam’' for a num- 
ber of years, | cheerfully testify to its efficacy in re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the hair from fail- 
ing out, It also renders the hair soft fond i lustrous, 


No, 108 South Second ah Patiala 


PHILADBLPHIA, dase 6. 1009 
Having used **Dollard's Herbanium tract’’ for 
the past fifteen years. | cheerfully recommend it as a 
valuable preparation for the hair, thoroughly clean- 
« the scalp, and efficacious ln case of nervous aead- 


ache, 
Mas. J. & yet be | 
No treet. 


It gives me great pleasure to give a oes y as 
to the value of **Dollard’s Herbanium.’’ I have 
used nothing else on my head for tpiew years, and 
feel sure I owe to its use The perfectly healthy state 
ot my scalp and hair, 


Mus, J. W. LODGK, 
Merion Station, Montgomery oa, Pa. 


I have used **Dollard’s Herbanium Extract’’ for 
the past 'en or twelve yours, a and have found it a 
most excellent **Tonic’ for the hair, having clean- 


sing and invigorating properties of a very bigh or- 
der, Respectfully 
Pewis's. cox. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & OO., 
1223 OH EST NUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUITING anp SHAVING. 


LADIES’ anp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary aud Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
&c., from all adapted, or eooee semen, al 
very reasonable pri 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Usgenteationa. and for Balls aod Kxcursion pur- 
oses, which are noted for their fine execution, 


If this Paperis mentioned we will send tliastra- 
(lous of whatever kind you wish to see on spplica 


lon, 
H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: PICTUYURE! 
WAR Myniteot EFREE 


Proof copy of 
VOKGTLIN'R 
wonderf{u! painting 


The Battle of the Wilderness 


72125 orlginal cost 9§2),000, newer hetore 
oleres lo the public, will be sent FREE to 
every reeder of the SATURDAY EVB&NING Port 
Fir-Lappiieant ia each ocighborhood will secure 
the agency (beside fae rand work of art) whic! 
wil be valuable. will be necessary to ord:r 
lusmedlately, as we supply will be limitec on such 
au Xtracrdinary offer, Address at once lw 








FRANK A. ELLS & CO ,Pab'’s, Charlotte, Mich 


AMONTIL Agents Wanted. 9 beat selb 
by aruucies ip tbe world, | sample 
drera JA ¥ BRONSON. Detrott, 


ENSIONS SO, 00,0 0 for Bol 

lera, lors, their widows 
of parents, NS INCREASED. 1) Yiscbarges pro 
cored teNopens ‘ponte, sOrEE. Latest law, a wit 

wel Pree! Pataiox OF amag, Att'y. Washington.D. C. 


A SUFFERER for weaknen, 
wasting weak 

lost viwor, ete., Was restored to hoate? | ie such are 

markable manner after all else had f that he 

will send the mode of enre FREF to all ri wuffer- 

erm, Address L. G, MITCHELL, Kast Haddam, Conn, 


Lost Vicor Réstonen! 


bunctional Disorders Corrected. Nervour 

l’rostration, Sexual Debility, Impotency 

Atrophy, Premature Decline, pvature 

& mits nsione, Gogaae Decay, et... With attending 
whate ist, are que ‘ly al 

he RUE CATONS MXN VITAL 

ir. STOKE Ks. 4 le rye mate Specie without an 

t diate relic f aud final cure 

let te een wh Sold only by Dr. KR. F. 

c A ON, Bes 5257, Boston, Mass. Vackage b 

~ # Sealed information free to al 











M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 
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THE ONLY TRUE R.R.R. 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certam and sale Pain Remedy 
fm the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating pains. It is truly the 


CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good than any known 
rem dy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK- 
AOHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OK 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE 
OR ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
band act like magic, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, BRONCHITIS, PNEU 








MONIA, CONGESTIONS, INFLAM- 
MATAiONS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, LUMBAGO, SUIATICA, 


PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
‘te,, more extended, 
and repeated applications are nosessary Wo 
fleot a oure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, PAINS 
IN BOWKLS or STOMACH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIAKRHUOKA, COLIC, 
FLATULENOY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly cured 
by taking internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Relief in half a tum- 
bler of water. 

WITH RADWAY'S PILLS THERE 
iS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN. 
riVE OF FEVER AND AGUE. 


Price 500 per bottle. 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


SCROFULA, 


And Other Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Builds up the Broken Down Constitution, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 

Hold by druggists. 


ee 
PILL 


The Great Liver 
Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, Kib- 
NEYS, BLADDER, NEKVOUS DISs- 


longer oontinued 


Bold by druggists 











FOR THE 
CURE OF 


$1.00 a bottle. 








and 


EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEAD. 
ACHE, CONSTIPATION, COSTIY kt. 
N ESS, INDIGESTION, BILIOUS- 


NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and ali de 
rangements of the Internal Viscura. 
Purely Vegetable, oontaining no iner- 
cury, minerals, or Deletertous Druga. 

PERFECT DIGESTION will be sc- 
compiisbed by taking RADWAY'S 
PILLS, By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BILIOUSNESS will be avoided, and the 
food that is eaten contribute its nourist. 
ing properties for the support of the 
naturel waste of the body. 


Price 250 per box. Sold by al) druggists 


Bend aletier stamp to DE. RADWAYWT & (0 
Ne,38 Warren Street, New York 
S@” informauicn worth Woussnds w o 
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iaeret Vesmion Phases. 


Nearly every description of long mantie 
worn by ladies is sdopted, perhaps with 
some slight modification, but very often 
without any alteration except in aise, for 
little girls’ apring wear. 

These long cloaks are certainly very @.n- 
venient, especially for a season 80 uncer. 
tein as an average spring, and es they are 
warm, and completely cover the dress and 
ite young wearer, without being cumber- 
some or heavy, the fashion is one that is 
«iadly welcomed by mothers who think 
more of the bealth and couslort of their Lit- 
Ue girls than of their smart appéesranoce. 

There are nany ways in which the long 
cloaks are (nterpreted, but the simplest is 
that which takes the form of a circular 
cloak, full enough to allow of the fronts 
being wrapped over in cold weather; the 
top i# gauged in several rows round the 
neck, and the back is gauged and drawn 
in by strings underneath at the waist, 
Sometimes a hood is added, bat hoods find 
lews favor generally in America than in 
France, and asa rule it isthe Freneh mod- 
els only that are finished off in this way, 
the Lood being lined with piain or fancy 
milk, 

Another variety of long mantie has the 
plain fronts battoned to the edge, and long 
over slee ves of the ordinary Kussian man- 
tie. The sleeves of children’s insoties are 
generally arranged to fali from the shoul- 
der, instead of the front of the neck, leav- 
ing the under front, which may be eliber 
piain or full, exposed to view; the arma 
are protected by coat sleeves, finished off 
with velvet cuffe matching the ocoliar, and 
« waistband, which is tastened with a pas- 
seimenterie or ornamental metal clasp, 

A new aud rather more elaborate model 
has the long sleeve gathered and mounted 
round the shoulder like a dress sleeve; 
the tull fronts are gathered on each side 
and mounted on a velvet yoke, and open 
lo the waist only over a pointed veivet 
piastron. The fronts are drawn in at the 
waint by a oord girdle tied with long ends 
in front 

Long cloaks are generally made of plain 
cioth in a number of different colors ; 
brown beige, gray, pavy biue, dark green, 
terra cotta and dull red are all fashionable 
colors, but chequered cloths are also em 
ployed to some extent. The back invari- 
ably fila the figure neatly as far far as th: 
waist, where it is drawn in, and then falis 
in a full pleated skirt. 

if any trimming is needed for the collar, 
culls, eta, velvet ia the material chosen ; 
passementeric and similar ornaments are 
only used in children’s manties for tip- 
pug the ends of ailk sashes worn wiih 
110re elaborate models in redingote atyle. 

Paletote and redingotes are mach worn 
ou oecasions when a more dressy-twilette is 
1 quired, these are also generally made o! 
colored cloth, and the best models are ar 
ranged to tasten diagonally in a curved 
line ending on the bip, and are ornament- 
ed with collar, reverse, and cuffs of veiver 
or plush. 

Little girls’ redingotes are also made ov- 
easiopally of velvet or plush, with faille 
ornaments, 

Fancy woolens, combined with velvet, 
or more economically with velveteen, asm 
largely used for girls’ better apring cos- 
tumes. 

The pleated skirt is of the striped woot 
on, the stripes being either vertical or bor- 
iz otal, 

Over this is a redingote of velvet or vel- 
voteen, Open ip front and at the sides to 
sooOW the atriped ekirt. 

The bodioe ia turned back with silk re- 
vers, and the fronts of the redingote below 
the waist, where they meet, are also turned 
back with silk revers, 

Toe back is in full pleats mounted on 
the plain corsage, and the silk sash twisted 
round the waist ie tied tn a knot with 
fringed ends falling nearly to the edge of 
the dress at the oack; the plastron is of 
tue woolen materis!, and so also is the oen- 
tre part of the sieeve, a deep puff at the 
suoulder and the cuff being of the velvet- 
eon. This dreas is full of useful and prac- 
tical suggestions for the remodelling of last 


eoquiUe drepery is added in the centre of 
the beck. 

The jacket tronte are open and trimmed 
w'th revers of the embroidered velvet, and 
show the folds of a broad biue silk sash, 
whieh is crossed under the jacket at the 
back, the fringed ends being brought again 
to the front and knotted low down on the 
left side of the tablier, 

The full sleeves are finished off with 
velvet wristbands; round the neck is a 
finely pieated pierrot collarette of blue 
silk, with a Jabot to match ending under 
the top of the sash. 

When the dress is for indoor or even|ng 
wear the jacket is shorter, and is made oi 
velvet in a contrasting color, 

The skirt is of white or high-colored mwa- 
terial, mounted in pleats or gathers, and 
generally ornamented at the edge in front 
only with braiding or embroidery. 

The chemisette is of white sural, very 
finely pleated, and finished off with a cvl- 
lar band and coguille Jabot to match. 

The short open jacket is of black or some 
rich dark-colored velvet, with silk revers 
and ouffe matching the skirt, and a row of 
handsome buttons below the revers on 
each side, 

A silk sash is folded round the waist, the 
long ends, with deep fringe at the edge, 
falling on one side. 

For school-room dresses and ordinary 
indoor wear, there is no style more practi- 
cai and useful than a piain box-pleated 
skirt. 

These skirts are made of pisin or striped 
cloth and woolens, the pleats being about 
six inches wide at the edge. If the mate. 
rial is plain, a braided design worked on 
each pleat at the edge of the skirt is a great 
improvement. The bodice isshort waisted, 
with a little fulness in the centre of the 
front and beck ; when the skirt is braided 
the collar and cufis are also braided, in 
other cases they are plain. 

Felt and veivet bats are made with low 
crows and wide brims; there is little va- 
riety in the crowns, which are round 
and fiat, like the crowns of sailor hats, 
but this uniformity is made up for in the 
brima, which are turned up or bent down, 
twisted and curved into every conceivable 
shape. 

A pretty model in beige felt has a wide 
brim standing out nearly straight in front, 
but narrow and turned up at the back. 
The only trimming isa bunch of bows of 
striped beige and brown ribbon poised on 
the upper rim of the crown, just in front, 
and spreading out in all directions. 

Another pretty bat ie just the reverse of 
this, for the wide brim is turned up in 
tront, bent down a little at the sides, then 
raised again at the back, where it is very 
narrow. The front part of the brim is edged 
with a narrow bordering of curled ostrich 
feathers, and bebind it is massed the trim 
ming, consisting of bows of ribbon and 
feather tips, This shape is especially tash 
ionabie for little girla under nine or ten, 
and of children of four to six years old the 
brim is even wider and more sharply 
raised in front, the feathers bebind it our!- 
ing over the top of the brim in a very 
pretty and becoming fasbion. 


Odds and Ends. 
THE FRET AND THEIR TROUBLES, 

Ifthe remark were made, tiuat there is 
nearly as much evil done by the! constant 
wearing of tight boots as by tight lacing, it 
would at least be going in the direction of 
the truth. 

Were the reader to be conducted round 
the walle of a large surgical hospital, 
and witness the ugly cases of deformity, 
distortion, and ulceration caused by the 
neglect of the feet, he would not soon for- 
get it. And the worst forms of these are 
caused by the tight boot. Toes are plaited, 
bones are twisted, become necrosed, and 
have to be removed, and Jameness for life 
ensues, 

Bat apart from any such paintul results 
as these, the very discomfort alone of bav- 
ing the feet worn in a vice must be great, 
and certainly does not tend to improve 
either the health or the temper, 

Theat a nation’s sons and daughters 


autumn’s outgrown costuwes, as it makes + *bould learn to walk well and with some 


them at emall expense not only wearable 
tat fashionable. 

Dreases with open jacket bodices are 
also much worn by girls of twelve and up- 
warda, thestyle of the Jacket varying with 
the dress and the purpose for which it is 
intended. A capital mode! for a spring 
outdoor costume is in gendarme blue 
wvolen. 

The skirt is plain in front, but pleated at 
the sides and back, and bordered in front 
with a band of embroidery on brown vwel- 
vot, which is carried up each side like a 
narrow panel, framing the tabiier. <A 


degree of stateliness is, perbapa, more im- 
portant than it seems, For the upright po- 
sition conduces to the health of every or- 
gan in the body. 

But no man in tight boots ever did or 
could walk properly, and no young lady 
with very bign beels either. In the last 
case, the most that can be eald for the gait 
is that it is fashionable ; it certainly is not 
beautiful. It is when young that one 
shouid learn © waik. 
bea:’s mother knew that, when she threw 
bim om the ground and told him to be 
off. 








Even the ttle | 
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Perbaps we buman beings know the fact 
too, but it would hardly appear so in thou- 
sands of cases, for in good society do we 
not often notice that that the poor wee feet 
of “totties’’ not ten years old bave been 
craimpea into boots sizes too small for 
them? 

No wonder such children are sometimes 
peevish, though they strive to look prim, 
Their feet may become stunted in size, but 
the crueity is likely to stunt their very 
minds as well, 

Toe wearing of heavy boots is bad for 
the feet and the bealth also, The strength 
of the boot or shoe ought to be in propor- 
tion to that of the wearer, if comfort ip 
walking is to be studied, and stateliness of 
gait acquired. 

This hint is of the greatest importance 
when purchasing for children, Deformi- 
ties of many kindsare caused by too heavy 
boots on young feet, and the prospects of 
the iittle wearer probably spoiled for life. 

The word ‘‘talipes’’ may sound a strange 
one to many. It is expressive enough, 
however, when we remember its deriva- 
tions: talus, the ankle, pes, the foot. It is 
uxed to designate all species of deformities 
generally known as club-foot, and common 
among children, 

If, on the other hand, the anklesare only 
weak, attention to the heaith, nourishing 
tood, and good treatment generaily put 
matters straight. But an indiarubber 
vandage should be worn round the ankles, 
in order to give support. If mattersdo not 
mend, the little sufferer should be taken to 
the surgeon. 

Sometimes contraction of the sole of the 
foot takes place in older people, or con- 
traction of one toe, E.tuer ought to be 
seen LO a8 OOD as possible, as, though not 
dangerous, the ailment lames, and they, of 
ouurse, get worse instead of better. 

F iat-toot, as it is called, is another acci- 
feptal deformity, which must be taken 
very early if much good is to be done, It 
is, unfortunately, too well known to need 
description. 

lt is simply what it is—a flat foot; the 
vones and ligaments have given and come 
down, #0 that the whole sole touches the 
floor. It is impossibie that much walking 
without pain can be done by an individual 
so afiiicted ; but if he or she be young, 
\uere is hope. One thing must be borne in 
mind—it possible, for a time no heavy 
weights must be lifted, 


The cure consists in having rounded 
soles placed in the inside of the boot, 
These are made bigher as the treatment 
proceeds, but the surgeon must see w 
ibis, 

While on the subject of deformities, it 
will not be be considered an unpardonable 
departure to mention two troubles which 
sffilct a great many boys, and even girle: 
how leg and the knock-knee, Parents like 
to see their children growing up straight 
in limb as weil as plump and healthy. 
When they are not so, it is not only a grief 
to tue former, but often a positive misery 
to the latter. 

The bow. leg is caused, as a rule, by a de- 
ficiency in the earthy salts of the bone. 
This simply suggests the cure, 

The trouble is caused by rickets to some 
degree or other, and therefore, while 
spiinte in some form will nearly always be 
neceseary, the most nutritious diet wil! 
become indispensable, good milk and cod- 
liver oll being looked upon as sheet-an- 
chors. 

There is an idea only too prevalent 
among parents—namely, that children 
‘grow out” of the deformity, or that, in 
otber words, the bent legs may grow in 
again. 

This is al! put a fallacy; besides it is 
surely right to be on the safe side and have 
things seen to, 

Proper treatment of the feet consists not 
only in the wearing of proper boots and 
socks, but in the most careful washing, 
with either warm or cold water, and mild 
soap. A thick, rough towel should be used, 
and the drying made a very complete 
thing, even between the toes. If this is 
done every day, thickened skin will rarely 
need the rasp, 

—_— —— -——— 

Inventor: “I have just perfected a 
machine to—’ 

His Wife: “Yes, that’s it! Why don’t 
you invent a machine to help me with my 
work instead of inventing something to do 
tue work for the men so that they can loaf 
sbout and drink beer ?’’ 

“That's just what I have done, I’ve in- 
vented a contrivance that will save two- 
thirds of your time,’’ 

Wite: “Is that sof You are a dear 
dariing of a husband, after a W 
uvented for me f’’ 


Inventor: “A talking machine!” 





Dat is it 





Oonfidential Correspondents. 


TaAZEWELL.—Send on a postal directed 
to yourself, and we willfurnish the information de- 
tired. 


Bet.—The policeman has a right to 
carry a pistol, and may shoot om proper occa- 
sions, 


BuiizzaRp —In writing to the President 
of the United States address your envelope thu:«: 
‘To the President, Executive Mansion, Wastin, - 
ton, D.C." 


L H,. W.—"Uriah Heep’’ was a charac. 
terin Dickens’ novel ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ who 
upder the garb of the most abject humility concealed 
a woet diabolic malignity. 


ReGULARS.— Being introduced toa young 
lady at a ball does not warrant you in claiming an 
acquaintance with her. The lady may continue tne 
acquaintance or not, as she pleases. 


CREAM.—When your pardon is asked! 
you should say, *‘Notat all; pray don’t mention ii,"* 
or some slight and gracious remark of the sort, 
Never say ‘‘granted,’’ which isin the worst taste, 
linplying that an injury had been done and a pardon 
was due, 


R. C, A.—To make rose-water, put some 
roses in water, and add to them a few drops 
of acid—the vitriolic acid seems to be preferable to 
any. The water will soon acquire both the colour and 
perfume of the roees, 


IMELDA.—Among the many novels which 
have their scenes laid Ip Italy may be mentioned the 
following: George Eliot's *‘Romola;'' T. Adotphus 
Iroliope’s ‘Giulio Maiatesta,’’ ‘‘A Peep Bebtod 
the Scenes at Rome,’ and **The Family Varty ai the 
Vinzza;’’ Mre. H. Beecher Stowe's ‘Agnes of S>r- 
rento;’* Wilkie Coilins’s ‘‘Antenina;’' J. W. Gra 
ham’s ‘**Nesgera;’’ and Madame de Stael’s ‘Cy 
rinne,’’ 


EmMMA.—We cannot tell you if you sutler 
‘rom heart disease or not, but shon!d be Inclined to 
think you have pot much the matter with that organ. 
For the palpitation from which you suffer, you are 
rivhtioa taking tron, which will help to strengthen 
you. Avoid excitement in ali forms. Do not hurry 
about your work, and, above all, do not pay 
too much attention to your beart and ite move- 
ments, 


RomEo.—To liken a person to “Dame 
Partington and her mop’' istotaunt him with try- 
‘og to fizht against the inevitable, The phrase duds 
{ts origin In the following incident: There lived in 
a cottave at Sidmouth in Devonshire a Mra, Parting- 
ton, During asevere gaie in November, 1824, the 
waves were driven into her house, and the old lady 
tried with hermoptosopupthe wet, untilshe was 
forced to take refuge in (he upper story of her cot- 
tage. 


GEORGE W.—Tbe following is the recipe 
formaking a storm glase: Take two and ao half 
drachms of camphor, thirty eight grains of nitre, 
and thirty-eight grains of sal ammoniatc. [)ieseolve 
withagentie beat in nine drachmes of water and 
eleven drachme of reciified spirit. Patthe mixture 
Into along glass tube, and close it with a brass cap 
with a smali bole in it to admit air. Some 
authorities say the tube should be hermetically 
sealed. 


VILLIERS.—It is not often that we are 
asked to help thin people to wet fat; it is generally 
the other way. First, we should advise you wo eit 
down and be quite tranquil for at least haif ao hour 
after your meals, and to cherish a thankful, unre- 
pining, loving spirit; and get all the sicep possibic. 
Eat butter, fat meats; take cream, milk, coca, 
chocolate, bread, potatoes, peas, parsnips, carrois 
beetroots, and all farinaceous foods; pastry, cust 
ards, aud sugar. Avoid acids, and donot tire your- 
self with exercise, You must remember, however, 
that the slightest and thinnest people often become 
the stoutest in middle iile, 


Hopg.—The signification of the two He- 
brew words applying to the sacred breastplate worn 
by the Jewish High Priest, i1.e., Urim and Thom- 
mim, mean respectively ‘‘light’’ and ‘‘perfection *' 
There is great mystery attached to this medium of 
Divine communication between God and His con- 
secrated servant the High Priest. On bis breast ihe 
Lwelve tribes of Israel were represented, borne as \t 
were on his heart, when he approached his Divin: 
Masterion prayer, and when he ‘inquired of the 
Lord** concerning them on difficult occasions. Ku! 
this was only when supreme wisdom was needed in 
their behalf for the guidance of the king, the pres! 
dent of the Sanhedrim, or general commandiux 
thetrarmy. 


Gro, T.—F!lowers can ba eas!ly pressed 
so that their natural colurs are preserved. They 
should be piucked on a fine day, and carried home in 
ailnbox. Sbould the 'eaves happen to be damp 
stand the stalksin water until they are quite dry 
Some plants whose leavesare thick and stems 5) 
cuient will bave to be killed by (plunging them t1\v 
hot water. When quite ready, place the specimens 
between layers of blotting paper, baving previous 
carefully arranged their several parts, and layin ® 
press, applying a slight pressure at first, increas!) « 
the weight asthe plant dries, The paper should '« 
removed atleast every second day, and the wet shies 
dried for future use. Whenthedamp is gone ani 
the plant pressed, attach toa sheet of paper, and iit 
by means of gum or thread. Camphor placed fn tir 
box in which you keep the specimens will presery« 
them from the ravages of insects, 


IpaLia.—The signs of handkerc)ic! 
flirtation are asfollows: Drawing across (he |!))', 
Desirous of becoming aaquainted, Drawing ac: +> 
the eyes, Tam sorry. Taking by centre, Yuu are'v 
willing. Dropping, We will be friends, Twirling 
in both hands, Indifference. Drawing across |. 
cheek, Llove you. Drawiag through the hands. | 
hate you. Letting it rest on right cheek, Yes. \ 
the leftcheek, No, Twirling in left hand, I wis! 
be ridof you. Teiriing in right hand, I love «-- 
other. Folding it, I wish to speak to you. Uver'! 
shoulder, Follow me. Opposite corners in » 
hands, Waltforme. Drawing across the foreles 
Weare watched. Piacing on right ear, You ba’ 
changed. On leftear, I bave a message for y 
Letting it remain on the eyes, You are crue W“ 
ing round forefinger, I am engaged Round t 
fipeer f 
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am independent 


I am married 
h right har 

isha Kise m 
endship Shut 
see you home 
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